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HUMAN RELATIONS 
is KEYNOTE of 


Southern Textile Association Meeting 


of cordial relations between em- 

ployers and employes of indus- 
trial enterprises, with emphasis on the 
importance of the human equation, re- 
ceived serious consideration by members 
of the Southern Textile Association at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
held at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
July 5 and 6, when about 350 op- 
erating executives and representatives 
of associated textile concerns gathered 
for the occasion. 

Of worthy significance was the keen 
interest in the subject of human rela- 
tions evidenced by members of the 
association which has contributed for 
many years to increased technical eff- 
ciency of manufacturing operations and 
has exerted valuable influence in the 
advancement of the textile industry in 
the South. Superintendents and over- 
seers unquestionably are becoming more 
conscious of their opportunity and 
responsibility to promote harmonious 
understanding between the management 
and operatives on a personal basis. 

The advantages of close contact with 
mill workers and a sympathetic consid- 
eration of their problems were stressed 
by several speakers on the convention 
program. The importance of creating 
and maintaining confidence between 
employers and employes was force- 
tully presented by Carl R. Harris, of 
Cooleemee, N. C., in the president’s 
annual address, in which mill superin- 
tendents and overseers were charged 
With the responsibility of protecting the 


T HE development and maintenance 


workers from the clutches of false 
le ‘Jers intent upon exploitation for 
Selfish gains. 


Brown New President 


ports of the secretary and chairmen 
© various divisions clearly indicated 





L. L. Brown Elected President, 
Southern Textile Association 


that creditable accomplishments had re- 
sulted during the year’s work of the 
association. Determination to carry for- 
ward all constructive activities and to 
provide even greater service to the in- 
dustry and additional benefit to indi- 
vidual members of the organization was 
expressed by L. L. Brown, superin- 
tendent of the International Shoe Co., 
Malvern, Ark., who was elected presi- 
dent for the 1929-30 term. 

In placing its leadership in the hands 
of Mr. Brown, who was formerly super- 
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intendent of Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
and who is a graduate of the Georgia 
Tech textile school, the association 
honors a man who has had extensive ex- 
perience in the direction of its affairs. 
Acting in the capacity of chairman of 
the board of governors and as the re- 
tiring vice-president, he has served the 
organization with distinction. 

The convention program, which was 
built around the subject of “Human Re- 
lations,” included addresses by men who 
have been close students of social and 
industrial problems for many years and 
who have obtained first-hand knowledge 
of the working and living conditions of 
textile labor. Significant trends in the 
southern labor situation and the possi- 
bilities of future conflict if mill man- 
agers and workers fail to recognize the 
dangers of agitation by professional or- 
ganizers and the unhappy consequences 
that would be sure to follow, were 
emphasized. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the meeting was the eloquent and in- 
spirational address of Col. C. Seymore 
Bullock, of South Bend, Ind., who spoke 
on the subject, “Business and Citizen- 
ship.” He sounded a warning to indus- 
trial leaders and stressed the importance 
of vigilance in detecting the influences 
of organized effort to destroy the Gov- 
ernment of this country and to disrupt 
our entire social and political order. The 
textile industry was said to be an object 
of such destructive efforts as it was 
thought that cotton mill workers in the 
South would be susceptible to the per- 
suasion of Communistic agitators. 


Opening Session 


The opening session was called to 
order by President Harris Friday morn- 
ing and following the invocation b 
Reverend Dr. Bateman, Capt. C. HL 
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~ . ‘ Those in 


Bartlett, 
for the City of 


commissioner of public safety 
Asheville, delivered the 


address of welcome. H. G. Winget, 


superintendent, Victory and Winget 
mills, Gastonia, N. C., responded to the 


welcome in behalf of the association. 
The annual address of the president 
was one of the features of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Harris reviewed briefly some 
of the accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during the year and expressed his 
eratitude to the officers and members 


who had given their earnest coopera- 
tion in activities of the organization. 


Attention was directed to the importance 
of handling labor with intelligent and 
efficient methods while the proper ap- 
plication of the principles of extended 
labor operations was said to be in keep- 
ing with the best interests of both em- 
ployers and employes. 


Good Citizenship Stressed 


Two. stimulating were de- 
livered by the next speakers. Col. C. 
Seymore Bullock pointed out the dan- 
gers of corrupt labor leadership and the 
introduction of un-American propaganda 
among southern textile workers, and 
appealed to mill superintendents and 
overseers to employ effective means ot 
promoting loyalty and good citizenship 
in their communities. 

In discussing the subject, “Human 
Relations in Industry,” the Rev. N. C. 
Duncan, of Cooleemee, N. C., stressed 
the necessity of maintaining the proper 
balance between spiritual and material 
values, He suggested that mill man- 
agers arrange frequent conferences with 
their workers for the purpose of con- 
sidering and industrial problems 
and the encouragement of mutually 
sympathetic understanding. 

The afternoon was left open for 
activities. The golf tourna- 


messages 


social 


recreational 


ment at the Asheville Country Club, 
under the direction of Paul F. Had- 
dock, southern manager for A. Klip 
tein & Co., chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, attracted large number of ex 


Prizes were awarded to 


ie banquet. 


cellent plavers. 


the winners at 


hose who did not care to gpa rer 
in the golf tournament were afforded 
other forms of entertainment 8 isc 3S. 
Wooten, vice president, Lestershire 
Spool & Mtg. Co., ot Charlotte, N. C 
while several members and friends at 


between the 
teams of the 


tended the baseball game 
\sheville and Augusta 
South Atlantic League. 
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Although a spirit of congenia ity and 
merriment prevailed at the banquet 
Friday night, the address of 1. M. 
Marchant, of Greenville, S. C., presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina, was replete 
with sound observations on the problems 
of textile mill management. His talk 
was characteristic of the attitude taken 
by progressive textile executives on the 
questions of labor management and pro- 
duction control and indicated a breadth 
of vision that serves to instill confidence 
in the future of the industry. 

Following the principal address of the 
evening, short talks were made _ by 
J. B. Harris, vice-president, Greenwood 


(S. C.) Cotton Mills, and A. H. Cot- 
tingham, general manager, Victor- 


Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Through each successive step in the 
advancement of the industry, according 
to Mr. Harris, an earnest effort should 
be made to keep the point of view of 
the operatives constantly in the fore- 
front. It was his opinion that nothing 
can be substituted for the personal con- 
tact between textile mill management 
and the workers which has existed in 
the entire history of southern industry. 
He urged the members of the associa- 
tion to make exceptional efforts to 
lighten the burdens of others as often 

possible, and by all means to remain 
in close touch with mill operatives at 
this time. 

Mr. Cottingham commended the work 
of the Southern Textile Association in 
most enthusiastic terms. 

“The benefits of contacts at associa- 
tion meetings are lasting,” he said, ‘‘and 
many worthy developments in textile 
manufacturing can be attributed directly 
to the work of that organization.” 

He called attention to the opportunity 
in the textile industry for building those 
human institutions which will success- 
fully combat influences of unfavorable 
elements. He stressed the great work 
and progress made in this direction by 


Y.M.C.A. and religious organizations. 
Musical numbers, featuring “My Wild 
Irish Rose,” rendered in humorous 


orchestra, 

Clare Draper 
McIntyre and 
enthusiastically 


fashion by an impromptu 
compos sed of Bob P hilip, ¢ 
D. Singleton Cook, R. B. 
Walter Brandt, were 
applauded. 

Golf prizes were awarded at the 
banquet by L. L. Brown. History re- 
peated itself as Paul Haddock, of Char- 
lotte, once again won the award for 
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Attendance on the Southern Textile Association Convention Made an 





Shelton, of 
Cramerton, N. C. 
received the prize for first low net, 
while R. L. Jordan, of the Kendall Co., 
’aw Creek, N. C., had second low net 
and Jack Alexander, of Corn Products 
Co., Greenville, S. C., captured second 


first low gross. § G. 
Cramerton Mills, 


low gross. The booby prize went to 
i, oi: ipman, Jr., vice-president, 


Mills. 
Message from A.C.M.A. 


The feature of the final session Satur- 
day morning was the forceful address 
of W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Charlotte, N. C., who voiced 
further appeal to mill overseers and 
superintendents to show consideration 
and exhibit sympathy for the mill 
workers. His talk emphasized the 
humanitarian side of business and was 
presented with unusual effectiveness by 
means of appropriate word illustrations. 

The importance of geniality and pleas- 
ing personal characteristics in every 
day dealing with business associates and 
others was clearly shown. The injuries 
caused by suspicion, jealousy, over- 
sensitiveness and the undesirable prac- 
tice of “passing the buck,” were pointed 
out by Mr. McLaurine in a most graphic 
manner. 

Coming as an agreeable surprise was 
the brief talk by Arthur M. Dixon, of 
Gastonia, N. C., president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
who was present, as he said, “to renew 
his allegiance to the Southern Textile 
Association.” Mr. Dixon was _ presi- 
dent of the S.T.A. in 1918-19, 

“The organizers of the Southern Tex- 


Inman Ge) 


tile Association had no idea of the de- 
velopment and lengths to which it 
would attain,” the Gastonia manufac- 


turer stated. “By means of group meet- 
ings and other activities it has become 
an important factor in the industry. In 
fact, the association has done more to 
increase output and improve the qual- 
ity of cotton goods than all other agen- 
cies combined.” 

Mr. Dixon said that in recognition of 
the value of the Southern Textile As 
sociation work, the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers had recently 
promoted the organization of a similar 
group of superintendents and overseers 
in New England. 


Reports from Divisions 


Several reports from chairman of th« 
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Impressive Group When Gathered 





various divisions of the association were 
submitted at the morning session. These 
included reports of: Carders’ Division, 
presented by W. R. Connelly, overseer 
carding, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
acting for J. O. Corn, superintendent 
of the same concern, chairman of the 
division, who was absent because of re- 
cent illness; Spinners’ Division, pre- 
sented by Carl R. Harris, superintendent, 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, 
N. C., chairman; Weavers’ Division, 
presented by E. A. Franks, superin- 
tendent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
chairman; Dyers’, Finishers’, Bleach- 
ers’ and Mercerizers’ Division, pre- 
sented by Paul F. Haddock, southern 
manager, A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., chairman; Alabama-Mississippi- 
Louisiana Division, presented by D. 
Singleton Cook, agent, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Opelika, Ala., chairman; Texas 
lextile Association, affiliated with the 
Southern Textile Association, prepared 
by Hugh S. Clarke, general superin- 
tendent, C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Waco, 
Texas, but read by President Harris, in 
he absence of an officer of the Texas 


lation. 
irshall Dilling, chairman of the 
rch committee, The Arkwrights, 


stated that several emblems were 
presented to members whose tests 
| been approved since the last annual 
meeting, but that none of those to re- 
awards was present. He offered 
roof that the Arkwright tests in- 
| no small amount of work, one 
on which the candidate spent 120 
each week for two weeks and an 
tional three days in obtaining the 
Its desired. 
e medal which is given annually 
e retiring president was presented 
lr. Harris by Robert W..Philip, edi- 
{ Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., who told 


e faithful service which he had 
given to the association in various 
exccutive capacities and for many years 


hairman of the spinners’ division. 
rts of the various divisional chair- 
clearly indicated that the associa- 
has reached new heights of activity 

the leadership of the retiring 
lent. 


L. Brown Elected President 


addition to L. L. Brown, of Mal- 
\rk., who was elected to succeed 
llarris as president, the following 
officers were named: Vice-presi- 

J. O. Corn, | superintendent, 


Outside the Kenilworth Inn at 


Hampton Department, Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., who acted as chairman 
of the board of governors of the asso- 
ciation and also chairman of the 
carders’ division during the past year; 
executive secretary, F. Gordon Cobb, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
(re-elected) ; chairman of the board of 
governors, T. W. Mullen, superin- 
tendent, Rosemary (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 
Two new members were elected to the 
board of governors: J. C. Montjoy, 
superintendent, Steele’s Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C., and W. P. Leister, super- 
intendent, Victor-Monaghan Co., Wal- 
halla, S.C. W. W. Arnold, Jr., agent, 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
O. G. Murphy, superintendent, Shawmut 
(Ala.) plant of West Point Mfg. Co., 
were re-elected to board of governors. 
Concluding the business session, L. L. 
3rown was installed as president of the 
association, and he expressed his deep 
appreciation of the honor bestowed upon 
him and pledged his earnest endeavor 
to carry forward the valuable work of 


as 


Asheville 


the organization with the assistance of 
the other officers and members of the 
board of governors. 
x ok x 
Joseph C. Cobb, serving his first year 
as secretary-treasurer of the association, 
was commended by President Harris 
and many of the members present for 
the excellent manner in which the affairs 
of his office have been conducted. 
x ok x 
The Cotton-Textile Institute extended 
greetings to the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation through W. M. McLaurine, who 
reported his telephone conversation 
with George A. Sloan, secretary of the 
Institute, at the Saturday session. 
x ok x 
President L. L. Brown, who is super- 
intendent of the new textile plant of 
the International Shoe Co., at Malvern, 
Ark., came the greatest distance to 
attend the convention. However, it was 
evident from his reference to railroad 
schedules that he did not ride the pro- 
verbial “slow train through Arkansas” 
on his way to Asheville. 


Address of S.T.A. President 


By Carl R. Harris 


PREDECESSOR of last year, 
R. Gilbert, sounded a warning 
that evil forces were at work among 
us. I know that we understimated the 
serious intent of this warning and felt 
that it was prompted during a_ pes 
simistic moment. You have the 
fruits of this work ripen into material- 
ization in different localities during the 
past year, bringing with it strife, dis 
cord and even blood shed. 

Unless something can soon be done 
to show our people that they are fol- 
lowing false leaders, it is destined to 
seriously disrupt the sincere spirit of 
brotherly love which for so long had 
been a bond between employer and 
employe in our southern mills. We 
should make every effort in our power 
to heal the breach which has_ been 
brought about by these foreign agita- 
tors, as it is sure to lead to serious 
consequences and extreme suffering for 
our people if they follow them. 

I must sav that so long as we give 
our people the consideration due them 
and strive to better their conditions in 
every way that judgment will 


M.. 


seen 


se 


good 
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allow, I do not believe that they will 
follow far, leaders that have no other 
interest in their welfare than to stir 
their emotions enough to camouflage 
their real motive, which is to extract a 
comfortable living for themselves with- 
out having to work for it. 

I cannot help but believe that they 
will soon realize that any system which 
fails to put a premium on work, ability 
and merit will work to their disad- 
vantage. Under our present industrial 
system, every individual regardless of 
what he may be doing has the oppor- 
tunity of climbing to the top in his 
profession; whereas, if the principles 
that some are advocating were in prac- 
tice this would not be possible. When 
the incentive to do better is taken away 
from any human being the most valu- 
able part of life has been destroyed. 


A Trying Period 


It is difficult for our people to realize 
that the mills are passing through the 
most strenuous and trying period that 
they have ever faced and are today 
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struggling for existence, when ll 
about us our other major industries 
seem to be flourishing and the country 
as a whole has for the past seven years 
been enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 

It is not my intention or duty to 
discuss the cause or remedy for the 
condition that we are facing, except 
as it applies to the manufacturing end 
of the business. 

Our executives have all agreed that 
the cause is overproduction, brought 
about by various causes, some of which 
can and will be remedied by them in 
due course of time by proper coopera- 
tion. There are some which must be 
met by us operating executives. 

Today as never before we are feeling 
the effects of keen competition in for- 
eign markets. In 1915 China had 31 
cotton mills with a total of 1,008,986 
spindles and 4,564 looms. They have 
expanded until in 1928 they had 129 
mills with 3,638,098 spindles and 29,788 
looms. Extremely low wages with 
other favorable conditions have allowed 
the Chinese mills to show large profits, 
especially during 1928, while most of 
our mills did not make any money. 
We may expect a continued expansion 
of the mills in China and other coun- 
tries, which will in turn add to the 
competition to be met. We can meet 
our part of this in two ways: 

First, by producing goods of superior 
quality. 
with our 
southern 
operations. 

Second, we must find ways and means 
of lowering our manufacturing costs. 
This is the difficult task that must be 
accomplished and at the same time not 
only retain, but raise the 
living of the people. 


This should be an easy matter 
educated and highly skilled 
born people to man ~ the 


standard of 


Our mill owners of the South have 
expended large sums of money to see 
that their employes were given the 
opportunity to secure educational and 
other advantages. During the last vear 
a Methodist minister in an average- 
size mill community made this remark 
to me: “I have had churches in some 
of our larger cities, but I am preaching 
to more college graduates here than I 
have ever preached to before.” It will 
be entirely unfair and cowardly if we 
do not make every effort to solve our 
problems in such a way as to help them 
retain these advantages. 


New Methods Needed 


Most of our mills are operating fairly 
efficiently and at a fair cost considering 
the methods. To lower our cost to any 
appreciable extent it is going to be 
necessary for us to work out and adopt 
newer methods of operating: 


First, we must take advantage of every 
modern improvement in machinery that 
will enable us to produce more pounds 
ot goods per operative 

Second, we as operating men must see 
that our machinery is kept in the best 
possible condition, so that it will produce 
a quality product with a minimum 
amount of effort by the operative. 

Third, after this is accomplished we 
may then by applying sound reasoning 
and practical facts, turn our efforts to 


the main task of educating and trainine 
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our people to take advantage of the im- 
proved conditions. You may call this 
what ever you like; extended labor or- 
ganization, placing skilled operatives to 
doing only skilled work, etc., the results 
are the same. 


In view of the fact that disturbances 
have been brought about recently on 
account of these economic changes, you 
may feel that the least said at this time 
the better. I assure you that I would 
not have mentioned it were I not firmly 
convinced that we may expect nothing 





“We may expect nothing 
short of distressing con- 
ditions, unless we reorgan- 
ize and class our work ac- 
cording to the degree of 
skill required for each oper- 
ation. . . . I am firmly 
convinced that, if this plan 
of specialized work is de- 
veloped in an_ equitable 
manner, our people will 
soon realize that it is a 
necessary step and is going 
to aid them materially in 
their quest for happiness 
and increased living com- 
fort.—F rom presidential ad- 
dress by Carl R. Harris at 
S. T. A. meeting. 





short of distressing conditions, unless 
we reorganize and class our work ac- 
cording to the degree of skill required 
for each operation. All the major in- 
dustries that are making a success and 
giving profitable employment to their 
people have adopted this plan of spe- 
cialized work. 

We are more or less creatures of 
habit and to change our habits of long 
standing, is equivalent to starting life 
over again. To do this is no small 
task and with us rests the burden of 
showing the people that to change is 
not only for their best interests, but 
also for the mutual advantage of them- 
selves and for the company for which 
they are working. 

As a basis of agreement in a South 
Carolina mill recently, both officials 
and operatives concluded that “the fun- 
damental principles of extended labor 
are correct when properly applied.” 

[ am firmly convinced that if worked 
out in an equitable manner, our people 





will soon realize that it is a necessary 
step and is going to materially aid then 
in their quest for happiness and ip. 
creased living comforts. 


Preparation Necessary 


I am very much afraid that in some 
cases efforts to change our methods of 
operating have been made without the 
proper preparation. I wish to warm 
you that the basic principles which 
have been in use for some time in any 
industry, cannot be changed without 
working a hardship upon the people 
unless proper adjustments are first 
made to meet the new condition. It js 
our duty in working out the economic 
change that we must of necessity go 
through, to see that it is done in such 
a way as not to place a burden upon 
the operative. 

There must exist a strong bond of 
confidence before our problems can be 
solved to best advantage. In us is 
vested the leadership which will either 
create or destroy confidence and | wish 
to urge that we take stock of ourselves 
and see if we are living up to our trust. 

It is not to be supposed that any 
system which is to yield maximum re- 
sults to employe and employer alike, 
can be installed without some inconve- 
nience to both. No nation or people 
have ever improved their social condi- 
tions without effort upon their part and 
if our people are to gain the compensa- 
tions which are within their reach, they 
must be willing to cooperate in a whole- 
hearted way with the efforts which are 
being made to meet existing condi- 
tions. It is not necessary that more 
work be put upon them to accomplish 
results. In fact, the work should and 
will be more pleasant after they become 
accustomed to the change. 

We are all more or less inclined to 
be as the little world, which continued 
to protest that Fulton could not built 
a steam boat, while the big world 
flocked to river banks to see his boat 
steam by. For the good of us all I 
wish to take one quotation from 
Spencer: “There is a principle which 
is a bar against all argument, and 
which cannot fail to keep a man in 
everlasting ignorance. That principle 
is condemnation before investigation.” 

Our industry has attained its potent 
place through harmony, confidence, 
mutual understanding and good will 
and if we leave anything undone which 
will help to preserve these fundamentals 
which are so necessary to the future 
good of both employer and employe, we 
are betraying our trust to both. 


S. T. A. Banquet Address 


By T. M. Marchant 


© industry can succeed when the 

production far exceeds the de- 
mand, and while all mill executives 
dislike to curtail their production, it 
should not require year after year for 
the manufacturers of cotton goods to 
realize that with changes in styles, and 
the desire on the part of the consumer 
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to use a large quantity of goods made 
from materials other than cotton, theif 
production must be brought nearer in 
line with consumption. While changes 
in styles have been going on, the mills 
in general have not only been unwilling 
to adjust their production, but in many 


‘nstances have steadily increased output. 


te> 
th 
th 





Sary 
hem 


[he workers in our cotton mills are 
just as good Americans as anybody. 
The best blood of the country flows in 
their veins. They are the people who 
made this country, but you and I 
realize that they are sometimes easily 
misled and it is our duty to be fair 
and square with them in all our dealings. 

Why shouldn’t the workers be labor- 
ing under the wrong. impressions, as 
well as the general public, when we, as 
business men, operate our mills both 
day and night, push for production, and 
run through the noon hour? If we put 
ourselves in their place, we would think 
as they do: that the cotton mills were 
enjoying prosperity to the fullest extent. 

Chere is considerable unrest in the 
textile industry today in many sections 
throughout the South. May I ask you 
the question as to what is wrong? From 
past experience, will not the records 
show that when misunderstandings 
occur, it is far better for employer and 
employe to sit down and discuss to- 
gether their differences, rather than to 
seek the services of outsiders, who 
poison their minds with untrue prom- 
ises and, in many instances, destroy the 
genuine friendship that has _ existed 
over a period of many years? 

[ am not afraid of the kind of social- 
ists nor the Communist Party that has 
been working through the Gastonia sec- 
tion. This is a Christian country we 
live in, and when these agitators teach 
social equality, the foundation of their 
belief being built on the destruction of 
life and property, being against the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, I say to you 
in all sincerity that when the time comes 
for such people to take charge of the 
textile industry, in the South, here is 
one man who will step out. 

| believe in treating the employes 
fairly in every way, and when the mill 
managements have done all they can, 
considering their financial ability, if the 
employes are dissatisfied with the best 
that can be given them, they have a per- 
fect right to look for work elsewhere 
that will pay them a higher wage; but 
they have not the right to take charge 
of property which has been built with 
funds from citizens of our States, 
assisted by outside capital. 


Night Work 


Sooner or later the mill executives 
must face the question squarely with 
reference to the working of women and 
children at night. Wouldn’t it be one 
of the most forward steps our mill 
executives could take if we should stop 
employing them at night, and change the 
working age of children from 14 to 16, 
giving no permits, nor allowing any one 
to work under 16 years of age? Weare 
looked upon today as employers of 
children, when we all know that the 
labor of children in the cotton mills is 
the most expensive. In the mills with 
which I am connected, we have 3,242 
operatives on our payroll, and only 112 
ot these, or less than 34%, are under 
the age of 16 years, and none under 14 
vears of age. 

Looking back over many years, we 
realize that no industry has ever suc- 


ceeded until it was properly organized to 
carry on its work. The Cotton-Textile 
Institute is a part of your organization, 
and it has been trying to serve the in- 
dustry. Shall we not ask the question, 
whether we have wanted to be posted or 
not? Statistics are useful when they are 
used in the right way. Have we, as 
dusiness men, used the information 
viven us as we should? Other indus- 
tries have succeeded by using the in- 
formation and carrying out the plans 
suggested by their institutes. What 
have we done? We have reached a time 
when we must give careful attention to 
the real conditions of the industry, or 
else admit that we are not competent as 





“Wouldn’t it be one of the 
most forward steps our mill 
executives could take if we 
should stop employing 
women and children at 
night, and change the work- 
ing age of children from 
14 to 16, giving no permits, 


nor allowing anyone to 
work under 16 years of 
age?”—From address by 


T. M. Marchant at S. T. A. 
meeting. 





mill executives and business’ men, 
trained in our line of work, to carry on 
to success one of the most important 
businesses of our country. 


Advocates Advertising Program 


One of the most forward steps manu- 
facturers could take throughout textile 
districts would be to put in_ opera- 
tion a general export and advertising 
program, having sufficient funds to in- 
sure the success thereof, such funds to 
be raised on a fair basis to all mills. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute should 
have full authority in working out the 
proper organization to use these funds, 
in finding and establishing export mar- 
kets and advertising cotton goods to the 
public throughout the nation. 

For the purpose of financing such a 
program, let each mill be requested to 
contribute annually the equivalent of 
$1.00 per bale for each bale of cotton 
consumed in their mill, or on on some 
other basis that would be fair and 
equitable to all mills. This would only 
be a mere pittance of 20 points increase 
in the mill’s cost, or less than an aver- 
age of vs of a cent per vard, whereas 
records in the past show that from time 
to time mills and their selling agents 
have been so anxious to be able to say 
that they are sold ahead. that they did 


not hesitate to quote a price } of a cent, 


5 of a cent, and many times 1 cent per 


yard below market quotations which, in 
many instances, was less than replace- 
ment cost. 

Such a program outlined above would 
raise more than $6,000,000 annually, 
based on the consumption of cotton for 


1928. Even if 50% of the mills would 
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join in such a program, it would no 
doubt prove a very wise and profitable 
investment, as well as assist materially 
in helping the textile industry, which 
is one of the most important in this 
country, to soon take the place it de- 
serves in the business world. 


Adjusting Wage Differences 


So much is being said today, and 
many comparisons have been made as 
to our wage scale with that paid in 
northern and eastern States. 

Why shouldn’t the manufacturers ad- 
just such differences as rent on the mill 
cottages and other conveniences on a 
basis that is fair and equal, including 
the increase in the pay envelope? 

The southern cotton manufacturers 
have received no credit whatever for the 
cheap rent, in many instances water and 
lights, as well as other advantages which 
have been given in the past. 

The comparisons then would no doubt 
be on a more equal basis, certainly if 
you take into consideration the average 
weekly wage, if figured on full time 
operation, and not merely using the total 
number of operatives on the payroll, 
which shows a large percentage of spare 
workers. 

In checking over two of the larger 
plants with which I am connected some 
weeks ago, I found that in one we had 
over 35% more workers on the payroll 
than we had jobs. 

The other plant showed over 30% 
extra workers. 

Such conditions make it necessary to 
send out regular employes, so these 
spare workers can at least get a few 
days’ work during the week. 

Cotton mill men of the future will 
necessarily have to know more than how 
to fix a machine or how to staple cotton. 
They will have to know human nature 
and how to deal with it. They will have 
to be patient enough to listen to those 
who work for them and with them, and 
wise enough to advise their workers in 
the right direction. 

[ want to urge upon every one of 
vou the advisability and necessity of a 
thorough study along this line. Organ- 
ize your foremen into groups for the 
purpose of studying the history of our 
industry and the minds and ways of 
men, in order that you may be better 
equipped for leadership and when the 
crisis comes you will be better prepared 
to meet it. 


Reviews Canada’s Textile 


Progress 

MontTREAL, CANADA—A review of 
the textile industries of Canada for the 
decade 1917-1926 forms the subject mat- 


ter of a report just issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
publication comprises 145 pages of 
tabulations and descriptive text ar- 


ranged in chapters, each dealing com- 

prehensively with a specific phase of 

production, covering both wool and 

cotton textiles. During the ten-vear 

period the number of textile establish- 

ments in Canada increased by 27.4%, 
/ 


capital investment by 66% and produc- 
tion by over 50%. 












How BLUE SERGE 


TANDARDIZATION of 

certain manufacturers on 
blue serge men’s wear and the 
adoption of mass-production 
policies have brought impor- 
tant changes in certain opera- 
tions in the manufacture of 
this fabric. The general effect 
has been a lowering of manu- 
facturing costs. 

Intersecting gilling has 
largely superseded open gil- 
ling. Insulated top cellars 
with controlled atmospheric 
conditions have shortened the 
aging period from weeks to 
days. In a number of mills 
only five or six drawing op- 
erations are now considered 
necessary. Introduction of 
the over-end cone system for 
warping and jack spooling 
has increased production by 
allowing mechanical inspec- 
tion on the winders. Per- 
haps the greatest mechanical 
advance of all, suggests the 
author of the accompanying 
article, has taken place in the 
increase in speed of the auto- 
matic loom. He explains how 
other improvements not men- 
tioned in this introduction 
have been brought about. 


HE manutacture of blue serge, 

decorated and undecorated, has 

changed in certain details in the 
past few vears, due to certain manu- 
facturers standardizing on it and adopt- 
ing mass-production policies in certain 
operations in order to lower costs. Some 
of the operations where costs of produc- 
tion have been lowered will be briefly 
touched upon in this article. 


Wools Used 


The quality of wool used for men’s 
wear serge is in the majority of cases 
a half-blood or a high three-eighths. 
Very little yardage except from one 
manufacturer above the grade of half- 
blood finds its way into serge. In a 
number of cases the blend is 70% ter 
ritorv, 10° Australian or Montevideo, 
and 20% pulled wool (A Supers qual- 
itv). The blending may be done either 
betore scouring or in the first gilling of 
the drawing, although the former 
method secures a more satisfactory 
blend. Serges in which the same blend 
and lot number have been used in the 
warp and filling have a superior ap- 
pearance after dveing and finishing to 
those in which this has not been carried 
out. Serges made with a single filling, 
and these comprise probably 75% of all 
serge sold, are better for cases in which 
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Manufacturing Costs 


Have Been Reduced 


a mule-spun or ring-spun yarn is used 
than those in which a cap-spun yarn is 
used. The use of well-conditioned fill- 
ing and a tension equalizer in the eye 
of the shuttle when weaving adds 
greatly to the appearance of the face 
of the woven fabric. 


Sporting, Scouring, and Carding 


Where graded half-blood wool is pur- 
chased and intended for serges, it does 
not need to be sorted, and this operation 
is omitted at the present time by several 
of the largest manufacturers. 

Of the four largest manufacturers of 
blue serge, one scours with a solvent, 
two use red-oil soap and soda ash, and 
the fourth scours with potash and red- 
oil soap. Where temperature controls 
are used on the bowls, they are set 
almost uniformly at 120° for the first 
bowl and slightly lower for the remain- 
ing three. 

Most careful attention to carding has 
been given in the past few years, 
especially to settings and speeds and 
amount of material going through in 
order to produce a yarn free of slubs 
and nibs in order that winding and 
warping operations may be speeded up 
and sewing costs reduced. In general 
there has been a tendency to slow down 
the speed of the main cylinder and cut 
down the weight of the sliver coming 
off and to put on Morells on the licker- 
ins in order to prevent burrs and foreign 
matter getting into the card clothing as 
far as possible. 


Gilling 


Preparatory gilling has been changed 
in the past few years by all serge manu- 
facturers, and intersecting gilling has 
been substituted for open gilling. This 
type of gilling makes possible greater 
draft, allowing more doublings and 
producing a more even comb-ball sliver, 
and secures through a more even dis- 
tribution of short a lower noilage. In 
some cases electric stop motions where 
an end breaks down in back have been 
introduced with favorable results. 

\s in the preparatory gilling, the 
finishing gilling operation has been 
changed in some instances to intersect- 
ing gilling to secure greater evenness 
of top sliver. The use of olive-oil emul- 
sions has been largely discontinued, and 
straight olive oil is added either after 
scouring or during preparatory gilling, 
while water alone is put on in the finish- 
ing gilling to bring the top up to the 
proper moisture content. Of the olive 
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oils for dark-shade goods, Spanish oil is 
most suitable, being free from the goat 
hairs which frequently contaminate the 
Greek and Algerian oils. 


Top Storage 


The usual practice is to age top from 
four to six weeks before making it into 
yarn. The reasons for this are too well 
known to discuss here. This means for 
a large mill a large tying up of capital 
as well as the risk of disadvantageous 
price fluctuations. At a moderate cost 
this aging can be immensely speeded up 
by the insulation of the top cellar and 
the introduction of apparatus to control 
the temperature and relative humidity 
and maintain a high rate of air change. 
Such rooms now in operation will com- 
pletely age top in from four to five days 
as well as was formerly accomplished 
in as many weeks. 


Drawing and Spinning 


The operations of drawing have been 
reduced in number, due primarily to the 
manufacture of a_ better gilled and 
combed top. The two can _ gillings 
formerly given in drawing have been 
largely omitted, and the top is put in 
back of the spindle gill box for the first 
operation. Where seven operations were 
formerly used on a coarse set of draw- 
ing and nine on a fine set, a better and 
a stronger yarn is being produced in 
some instances with five and six opera- 
tions. 

Where the filling is spun for the 
looms on the ring frame, the size of the 
package has been made larger to accom- 
modate in some cases a 9-in. bobbin. 
Where this longer type is introduced, 
care must be used in selecting the type 
of wind for building the bobbin, or a 
tension bar will be produced in serges 
woven on the single-shuttle loom, due to 
the wrapping of the filling around the 
small barrel of this bobbin when weav- 
ing off at its base. This may be avoided 
by using a short pick on the wind, and 
bv taking off the brushes from the tip 
of the bobbin and substituting a spring 
type of tension in the eye of the shuttle 
to prevent kinking. 


Fugitive Stains 


In order to make required deliveries 
and reduce overhead, it has been the 
practice of some serge manufacturers to 
maintain operations on a night-and-da\ 
basis. To run these operations efficient! 
at night, it has been found necessary t 





stains applied-either in the draw- 


mp 

on +o the wool lots or in the slasher to 
the ration. This makes possible a 
mit in of supervision and yet permits 
keeping the lots separate and avoiding 
the xes that sometimes take place 
whe halk marks are depended upon. 
It a provides the night weaver with 
some method of properly identifying the 
correct thread on which to tie where 
cables and fancy twist decorations have 
heel used. 


\s decorated serges frequently con- 


tain effect threads of white silk, white 
rayon, or white cotton, it is necessary 
that these stains in washing off in the 
cloth scouring do not stain the effect 
thread in any way. The colors meeting 
these conditions most effectively are 
Carmine 2B, Chinoline Yellow, and 


Indigotine. 
Making the Warps 


he inspection of yarns formerly car- 
ried out on the creel warper and single- 
and multiple-compression jack spoolers 
is now carried out automatically in the 
winding operation with the assistance of 
slub catchers. The type and pitch of 
the wooden cone used for the yarn in 
this operation largely govern the effi- 
ciency of the subsequent warping or 
jack spooling, 

\ great increase in production has 
been accomplished in the warping opera- 
tion, due to the yarn inspection taking 
in the winding. The inspection 
type of creel with a speed of 90 yd. a 


place 


minute produced with a _ moderate 
ljount of inspection on a 2/30s 
worsted about 12,000 yd. a day. By not 


laving to inspect and using a magazine 
‘reel and high-speed warping head run- 
400 yd. a minute an operative can 
take off on 2/30s as high as 70,000 yd. 
lav; and on single 30s worsted, 
40,000 yd. a day. The advan- 
ve of this high-speed warping and the 
rease in the number of stops of the 
hine may be clearly noticed in the 
ms in the reduction of the number of 
ight and slack threads in the warps so 
. 
s in creel warping, with inspection 
ng place automatically on _ the 
nder, the cost of jack spooling has 
greatly reduced. On the old type 
jack spooler an operative inspected 
pooled yarn from bobbins or spools 
= s at a speed of 70 to 90 yd. per 
ute. Using yarn inspected on the 
ler the same operatives using a 
izine creel and a high-speed jack 
ler running at 400 yd, a minute can 
ite four spoolers on 2/30s and take 
() spools a day. 
ie dressing operation, wet dress- 
of serges has been largely done 
v with, due to section marks, uneven 
ng, ete. The dry dressing has been 
led up, and by the use of specially 
tructed lease reeds the warps may be 
imed through the slasher, without 
ting in, at the rate of nine or ten 
sa day. 


Conditioning Filling 


is well known, conditioned filling 
s a better-appearing piece of serge 


than filling fresh from the frame. The 
sewing costs of cloth in which condi- 


tioned filling is used are lower on 
account of fewer pull-ins, side lines, 
kinks, loops, and broken picks. The 


difficulty in obtaining properly condi- 
tioned filling for the looms has been due 
to the tying up of a large number of 
bobbins, and the frequent necessity for 
building up of a large number of looms 
on a rush style to meet deliveries with- 
out time being allowed to build up a 
filling reserve. 

By the use of an insulated room 
similar in construction and character 
to that used for aging top—using a high 
relative humidity, a high temperature, 
and a rapid air change—it is possible to 
age filling in racks sufficiently for the 
looms in from three to six hours. Fill- 
ing so aged will be as well conditioned 
for weaving as when aged ina regular 
conditioning cellar from three to four 
days. 

Slashing 


The object of the slashing operation 
is to strengthen the yarn as much as 
possible without sacrificing elasticity. 
The introduction of automatic tempera- 
ture controls on the mixing kettles and 
on the size box itself, and the equipment 
of the slasher dryer with fans powerful 


enough to change the air rapidly 
between each section of steam pipe so 


as to air-dry the yarn instead of bake 
it dry, have gone a long way toward 
giving more desirable results in this 
direction. 


Weaving 


Perhaps the greatest mechanical 
advance in the production of serges 
has taken place in the increase in the 
speed of the automatic single-shuttle 
loom, both of the cam and head-motion 
type. From a speed of 124 picks per 
minute on the four-harness cam loom 
with an efficiency of 86%, using 2/30s 
warp and single 20s filling, six looms 
per weaver, and 30 looms per fixer, in 
1923, one large serge manufacturer has 
advanced to a speed of 180 picks per 
minute and an efficiency of 92% with 
the same number of looms per weaver 
and per fixer, and to a speed of 162 
picks per minute on the head-motion 
type. 

In bringing the looms up to this speed 
and maintaining the efficiency, the prin- 
cipal alteration of the loom mechanism 
has been in the reduction of the throw 
of the crankshaft. On four-harness 
cam work it was found on cloth woven 
72-in. reed space in a 68-in. loom that 
the throw could be reduced to 24 in. 
Such a loom can be driven when rein- 
forced at certain points at 180 picks 
per minute. For head-motion looms a 
throw of 2} in. is more satisfactory. 

With the throw of the crankshaft 
reduced, it is necessary to alter the con- 
struction of certain parts of the filling 
stop motion to avoid broken picks. 
With the higher speed the loom con- 
struction must be altered to bring the 
center of gravity lower and the con- 
struction of parts above the height of 
the lay must be such as to eliminate 
vibration. All four feet of the loom 
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should be bolted through the floor onto 
cross beams. At high speed the gears 
on the pick camshaft and crankshaft 
become worn much more rapidly, and 
must be replaced more often or a weak 
pick from the drive side will result. 

In order to attain high efficiency, time 
study should be conducted in the weave 
shop to determine the cause of stops and 
correct them. On six-loom work a 
weaver cannot attain 90% efficiency if 
he has more than eighteen stops per set 
per hour. The causes of stoppage can 


easily be subdivided into three main 
classifications: warp defects, filling 
defects, and loom-mechanism faults. 


Better warp preparation will overcome 
the first cause, and the same for filling, 
while the placing of the loomfixers on 
an adequate bonus for production and 
quality will eliminate loom-mechanism 
faults. 

Dyeing and Finishing 


The operations of wet finishing vary 
slightly with different serge manu- 
facturers, as one prefers to carbonize 
and neutralize while another speck 
dyes. One manufacturer crabs _ his 
serges before and after dyeing, while 
another omits crabbing entirely. The 
sequence of operations generally is 
scouring, carbonizing, neutralizing, 


crabbing, dyeing, scouring, and crab- 
bing. In general the manufacturers 
using colors of the Anthracene Blue 


type prefer to carbonize and neutralize 


rather than dull the shade of the 
Anthracene colors by speck-dyeing, 
while those using a dyestuff of the 


Chrome Blue Black type speck dye with 
logwood. Most serge manufacturers 
use the rotary type of washer, although 
one manufacturer has changed to the 
continuous type with large savings of 
labor and soap. 

The four largest serge manufacturers 


dye their wundecorated serges on a 
chrome bottom. For dyestuff, two use 
Anthracene Blue WRR. Four-per-cent 
dyeings of this color on a chrome 


mordant produce a blue of unexcelled 
fastness to light and incomparable shade, 


though great skill is required for the 
proper fixation of this color. The other 
two use a cheaper color known as 
Chrome Blue Black. This color is 


duller in shade and not quite so fast to 
light, and dyes level only when certain 
conditions are maintained. 

The dry-finishing operations are prac- 
tically standard for all types of serge. 
After drying, the goods are examined 
at a rough perch for knots missed in 
burling. They are then steam brushed, 
sheared, rotary pressed and, cooled. If 
desired, these operations may be all 
hooked together in one continuous 
string, though to do this it is necessary 
to employ the newest type of shear, 
which shears back and face in the same 
operation, and the speeds must be care- 
fully synchronized to the rotary press. 
The goods are then ready for the 
finished-perch examination. 


Typical Serge Layouts 
Some typical serge layouts used by 
(Continued on page 113) 
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Ask Greater Protection for 


WasHINcTON, D. C. 

BRILLIANT future for the rayon 

industry was predicted by Dean 

Hill, principal witness for the 
commission throwsters, in the rayon 
tariff hearing July 8 before the Sen- 
ate Finance subcommittee on textiles. 
Rapid improvement in twisted yarns 
during the last few months declared 
Mr. Hill, has given silk a real com- 
petitor for the first time in history. 
This means the keeping of raw material 
supply within the United States, he 
said, without injury to any American 
industry and may well prove the salva- 
tion of the whole textile trade. 

Arguments against the inclusion of 
cellulose acetate products in the generic 
term, rayon, seemed to make an im- 
pression upon the committee. Several 
importers appeared protesting against 
increases over the present rates on 
yarns, pile fabrics, and other items. 
Rayon filaments, cut fiber, hosiery, and 
braid also were under discussion. 

The textile industry’s case in tariff 
making closed with the final rayon 
hearing of July 9, Senator Sackett pre- 
siding. 

Hearings on the administrative pro- 
visions started on July 11 before the 
full Senate Finance Committee. Free 
list items will next be taken up after 
which the subcommittees will spend 
several weeks in drafting amendments. 

Dean Hill of the Klotz Throwing 
Co., representing 85% of the commis- 
sion throwsters of the United States, 
pointed out that thrown rayon yarn 
comes in under the basic rate of Par. 
1301 without any protection on the 
additional labor aside from that which 
accrues from added foreign value un- 
der the percentage rates. While im- 
ports are not large, it was asserted that 
the demand for thrown rayon yarn is 
of such recent development that for- 
eign mills have only begun to realize 
the market. Mr. Hill stated that his 
industry, suffering from over-produc- 
tion since the War, has been able to 
use silk throwing machinery unchanged 
for the handling of rayon. Those em- 
ployed in the throwing industry num- 
ber 50,000 at an annual payroll of 
$50,000,000. Inasmuch as there is a 
duty of 20% additional on silk for 
throwing, Mr. Hill asked a differential 
for rayon in order that the work can 
be retained in the United States. 


Duty Based on Twist 


\lternate plans for a duty were sug- 
gested. Mr. Hill’s brief advocates an 
extra 50% ad valorem or a _ specific 
equivalent on yarn having more than 
four turns per inch. The specific rate, 
to equalize United States selling prices 
of domestic and Italian yarn, would be 
75c. per pound on 100 denier and 55 
turns, it was stated. Another proposal 
was to levy 2c. per turn per pound for 
varn over four turns. The brief also 
requested an extra 20% for spooling 
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Processed Rayon 
at Hearing Before 


Senate Committee 


and 20% for dyeing. 
and E. C. Grier of the Silk Associa- 
tion backed the recommendations on 
throwing rates as did A. C. Stapfer of 
the Silk Deiense Committee. 

For dyeing and converting, Royal 
Little of the Franklin Rayon Corp. 
asked an additional rate of about 20% 
to offset lower foreign costs. 

In advocacy of a higher levy on 
threads and filaments, H. S. Rivitz of 
the Industrial Rayon Corp. proposed 
their inclusion in the yarn paragraph at 
45%, the same rate as singles, over 150 
denier and at 50% if under 150. 
Threads and filaments come in under 
Par. 1302 at 20% which provision Mr. 
Rivitz wants limited to those under 30 
inches in length. Otherwise, he stated, 
these items can come in spooled and 
ready for spinning. This has not hap- 
pened so far, he said, because the pres- 
ent law leaves no such loophole. Senator 
Sackett questioned the fairness of as- 
sessing filaments at the same rate as 
yarns. 


H. A. Reiling 


Consider Rate on Cut Fiber 


A duty of 20c. per pound on cut 
fiber was proposed by E. M. Leland of 
the New Bedford Rayon Co. and L. H. 
Ryon of the Delaware Rayon Corp. 
The present rate is 20% ad valorem 
or about 4c. per pound. An increase 
would equalize domestic and foreign 
labor costs and would enable mills to 
proceed with plans to manufacture cut 
fiber thus relieving New England un- 
employment, said Mr. Leland. Mr. 
Ryon proposed 15c. per pound on rayon 


waste. Opposition was heard from 
A. H. Ackerman of the Abeeco Mills 
and M. F. Porter of T. J. Porter & 


Sons, makers of spun yarns, who do not 
wish their raw materials to be raised 
to a prohibitive level. 

For the importers, Frank Waldo of 
the Stevens Yarn Co. stated that rayon 
manufacturing is no longer an infant 
industry and therefore should not be 
protected at a higher rate than cotton 
products. The yarn duty should not 
be more than 35%, he said, since fall- 
ing prices are making the existing rates 
prohibitive. Mr. Ryon feels that the 
45c. specific rate should be maintained, 
having reacted in favor of both im- 
ports and manufactures, both of which 
are increasing. F. J. Leary of The 
New Bedford Rayon Co. advanced 
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similar arguments. In answer H. H, 
Anning of the Commercial Fibre Co, 
pointed out that the increase in domes- 
tic production during the first six 
months of this year over 1928 has 
approached the entire import volume 
and that imports are possible only be- 
cause of high profits taken by the 
American mills. 

George McGeachin and H. S. Rad- 
cliffe of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Importers and Traders opposed 
the rates on pile fabrics as unconscion- 
able. Imports of rayon upholstery 
goods are negligible, asserted Mr. Mc- 
Geachin, asking a flat 60% duty. The 
present rate is 45c. per pound plus 
60% plus 10% if jacquard. Any added 
cost of jacquarding does not justify 
a 10% differential, the witness declared. 
Mr. Radcliffe, proposing 55% tried to 


discredit the testimony offered by 
Horace B. Cheney under the silk 
schedule by pointing out that Mr. 


Cheney had withdrawn all his state- 
ments concerning domestic production 
costs. It developed that Mr. Cheney 
had given some rough figures in an- 
swer to a question put by one of the 
Senators and, as arranged at the time, 


deleted these to substitute more ac- 
curate information. Thus what Sen- 
ator Bingham termed “a very grave 


charge” proved without foundation. 


No Rayon Hosiery Imports 


For the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, J. N. McCul- 
lough stated that the provision in Par. 
1309 for hosiery in chief value of rayon 
is effective against no importations. 
Rayon is used to style cotton goods, 
he pointed out, wherein cotton is the 
component of chief value. The witness 
urged that the wording be changed to 


include hose wholly or in part of 
rayon. Increasing imports are coming 


in under the lower cotton rates, he said. 
This proposal would amount, in actual 
custom receipts, to an increase of about 
75c. per dozen pairs. 


Acetate vs. Rayon 


That 
should be 


cellulose 
set aside from 
thetic fibers in the rayon definition, 
Par. 1313, was argued by M. H. 
O’Brien of the Celanese Corp. in terms 
which seemed to meet the committee § 


products 
other syn- 


acetate 








Deciding the Fate of the Textile Tariff—Textile group of the Senate Finance 


Committee. 


Seated at the long table from left to right are: Senators Hiram 


Bingham, Conn.; Frank L. Greene, Vt.; Frederic M. Sackett, Ky.; Furnifold 
McL. Simmons, N. C.; and Walter F. George, Ga. A. H. Ackermann, standing, 
and M. F. Porter, seated behind him, are presenting their case in the rayon 
hearing of July 8. At the extreme left is K. K. Hoyt, reporting for TrExTILe 


Wor.p. 


approval. Both chemical and physical 
differences distinguish acetate as a 
separate commodity, it was asserted. 
lt behaves differently from rayon in 
dyeing, cleaning, washing, and shrink- 
ing, he said. To group such a distinct 
product with rayon, said Mr. O’Brien, 
would cause confusion in various trades 
and among ultimate consumers. 

Competing firms are issuing wide- 
spread propaganda to submerge a sepa- 
rate product in the general definition, 
the witness declared. When the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission adopted the 
term rayon for optional use in order to 
correct abuses in the use of the word 
silk, Mr. O’Brien said, this action was 
seized upon as government confirma- 
tion. The present wording of Par. 
1313 would serve the same end, he 
stated, with harmful results to manu- 
facturers of cellulose acetate because 
of the confusion set up in the lay mind. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 
York backed this contention. Mr. 
()’Brien emphasized that his company 
was not seeking to insert the word 
celanese into the tariff act nor to gain 
publicity but merely to avoid adverse 
results. 

Concerning cellulose acetate waste 
put under the chemical schedule at 50c. 
per pound, a substantially higher rate 
han the 10% provided for rayon waste, 
ir. O’Brien consented to a suggestion 

ade by Senator Bingham that a draw- 

ick of duty down to the rayon rate 
allowed on acetate waste used in 


textile manufactures. The chemical 
schedule rate thus would apply only 
to cellulose acetate for use in non- 
inflammable films, lacquers, and non- 
shatterable glass. 

Defending the rayon definition ap- 
peared H. H. Shelton of the Rayon 
Institute, H. R. Young of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, an: 
EK. K. Gladding of the Dupont Rayon 
Co. It was pointed out that the acetate 
fiber comprises only 5% of the domestic 
production of synthetic yarns. The 
differences for practical purposes, the 
witnesses argued, are not so great that 
cellulose acetate can not be lumped 
with rayon. Although the Celanese 
Corp. now stands alone in the manufac- 
ture of cellulose acetate, it was de- 
clared that three other large firms 
which soon will go into production, 
have endorsed the term rayon. Such a 
catchword is necessary to put rayon 
across as an entity rather than as an 
imitation fiber, it was argued. 

Jacques Roscott of the Irving-Horo- 
witz Co. wants cellulose acetate waste 
put back under Schedule 13 at 10%. 
This amounts to about 8c. per pound, 
he said, instead of the 50c. levied under 
the House bill. Mr. Roscott denied 
that acetate waste can be used other- 
wise than in textiles. He offered fig- 
ures to show that foreign production 
casts are not much cheaper than Amer- 
ican in refutation of statements that 
total costs are only half as much 
ohroaod, 


Argue Full-Fashioned Machine Duty 


A REDUCTION from 40 to 30% in 
4Athe duty on machines for knitting 
ull-fashioned hosiery was urged upon 
he Senate Finance Committee July 9 
‘ domestic hosiery manufacturers and 
porters of German machines. By 
mendment on the floor, the duty on 
ese machines was increased to 45% 


in Paragraph 370 of the House bill. 

The plea made by the hosiery manu- 
facturers was presented by Charles 
Denby, Jr., son-in-law of Senator Reed, 
chairman of the subcommittee on the 
metals schedule. Mr. Denby stated that 
he appeared on behalf of 103 hosiery 
manufacturers. Mr. Denby based his 
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argument for a reduction in the duty on 
the ground that the prices of the do- 
mestic machines are considerably lower 
than the prices of the imported ma- 
chines; that several types of machines 
are not made in this country, that the 
domestic manufacturers are a year be- 
hind on orders, and that a greater supply 
of machines would stimulate the pro- 
duction of full-fashioned hosiery in this 
country at lower prices to the public. 

Mr. Denby informed the committee 
that the Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, Pa., produces 92% of the domestic 
output of the full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, and that the only other manufac- 
turer is the Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., which started production in 
1926. The same individuals who con- 
trol the Textile Machine Works also 
control the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
of Reading, the largest producers of 
full-fashioned hosiery in the United 
States, said Mr. Denby. The Textile 
Machine Works supply the Berkshire 
mills with machines and, according te 
Mr. Denby, are a year behind on their 
deliveries of machines to other hosiery 
mills. 

The hosiery manufacturers protesting 
against this condition, he said, make 
60% of the full-fashioned hosiery pro- 
duced in this country. Mr. Denby 
estimated that this company is able to 
make a substantial profit on its machines 
and still undersell the importers by 10 to 
15%. Mr. Denby stated that 45% of 
the imports of full-fashioned hosiery 
machjnes are of types not made in this 
country. 


Foreign Machines Higher Priced 


Walter Drexel, representing the Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Co., Philadeiphia, sup- 
ported the arguments presented by Mr. 
Denby. He explained that the Textile 
Machine Works did not gain control 
over the business in the machines until 
the war period. He estimated the prices 
of imported machines at $900 to $1,200 
more than the Reading machines. 
T. Walter Fred, representing the Walter 
Fred Hosiery Co., Nashville, and others, 
declared that the Textile Machine Works 
have enjoyed under the present tariff a 
degree of protection that was not ac- 
corded to the manufacturers of other 
textile machinery. He could not con- 
ceive, he said, why this condition should 
not be remedied, rather than exagger- 
ated, in writing the new tariff. 

C. E. Weinberg, representing Alfred 
Hofman, Inc., West New York, N. J., 
importers of full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, stated that if the tariff is in- 
creased, hosiery manufacturers now 
using imported machines would be com- 
pelled to pay higher prices for repair 
parts. Senator Reed remarked that he 
had been informed that the machines are 
brought in knocked down, and that when 
assembled, they are more numerous than 
the number declared and reported by 
customs. Mr. Weinberg declared that 
it was beyond his belief that any im- 
porters would endanger their business 
by resorting to such deception. At 
Senator King’s suggestion, Mr. Wein- 
berg stated that he would be glad to 
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obtain a statement from the individual 
importers regarding this report. 

An increase from 40 to 60% in the 
duty on the full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines was proposed by Kenneth Howie, 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, repre- 
senting the Knitting Machine Manufac- 
turers Association. At that figure the 
duty would be double that recommended 
by the domestic hosiery manufacturers. 
Mr. Howie told the committee that in 
addition to the Textile Machine Works 
and the Wildman Mfg. Co., a third com- 
pany located in Pennsylvania has en- 
gaged in production of flat bar machines 
and that a fourth company is planning 


to enter the field in New England. Mr. 
Howie stated that the Wildman com- 
pany was forced into the business 


because of the decline in the demand for 
circular machines with the change in 
style of hosiery. The company started 
production of flat bar machines when it 
bought out the Richter Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, in 1926, he said. 

The hosiery business would be better 
off today if the manufacturers could not 
get any of these machines, asserted Mr. 
Howie, remarking that he did not con- 
sider the present demand to be perma- 
nent in any sense. He sought the 
increased duty, he said, not in the hope 
of increased prices, but to assure some 
business in the future. The hosiery 
makers are entitled to their 60% duty, 
and for them to say that the machine 
manutacturers do not need a tariff is 
not justified by the facts, said Mr. 
Howie. He stated that 43% of the 
machines now in use in this 
were imported. 

Doubt was expressed by Mr. Howie 
that the prices of imported machines 
are higher than the domestic prices, 
considering the liberal terms granted by 
the German manufacturers. The in- 
voice value of the foreign machine, he 
about $3,500. He pointed out 
that this is not the price to the hosiery 
manutacturer, but he argued that it is 
evidence that the domestic manufacturer 
cannot undersell the importer at a price 
ot $8,300, which is that quoted by the 
Wildman company 


~) 7 
chine, 


country 


said. j 


similar ma- 
The prices of his company, he 
said, are higher than those of the Textile 
Machine \\ orks. 
does not run over one vear, 
did not deny that the Textile Machine 
\Vorks very successful and 
that his company, too, has done a profit- 
able business, but he expressed the 
opinion that the Reading company had 
not made its money in full-fashioned 
machines. 


for a 


rhe terms of payment 
Mr. Howie 


have been 


With reference to the statement made 
by Mr. Denby that the fine gauge ma- 
chines are not made in this country, Mr. 
Howie stated that the Wildman com- 
pany is taking orders now for 54 gauge 
machines. He explained that he did not 
consider this phase of the situation as 
very important because the fine gauge 
machines amount to only 14% of the 
total in use, while their output is only 
one-half of one cent of the total 
production of  full-fashioned hosiery. 
The Wildman company now is quoting 
\ugust delivery on the ordinary types 
ot the flat bar machines, Mr. 


per 


said 
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Howie, when questioned regarding Mr. 
Denby’s statement that domestic makers 
are a year behind on deliveries. 


Duty on Porcelain Parts 


Retention of porcelain parts for tex- 
tile machines in Paragraph 372 of the 
tariff bill was recommended by Jesse F. 
Madden, Page-Madden Co., importers, 
Chicago, to the Senate subcommittee on 
the metals schedule. Mr. Madden ap- 
peared before the committee on July 10 
to explain that as rewritten the ma- 
chinery paragraph makes provision only 
for metal parts, the result being that the 
porcelain parts might be thrown into 
Paragraph 212 on china, porcelain and 
other vitrified wares that under the new 
bill would become dutiable at 10c. per 
dozen pieces and 60% ad_ valorem. 
The specific duty was added by the 
House Ways & Means Committee. The 
porcelain parts are dutiable at present 
at 35% ad valorem. If permitted to 
remain in Paragraph 372, as requested 
by Mr. Madden, the duty would increase 
to 40% under the new rates. 





Protests from Abroad 

The tariff on textiles received con- 
siderable attention in the protests and 
representations by foreign governments 
and their industrials which were made 
public July 10 by the Senate Finance 
Committee. Among them is a com- 
munication from the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
transmitted by the British Ambassador, 
suggesting that the duties on woolen 
manufactures should not be increased. 

France and Switzerland take excep- 
tion to the new duties on silk goods. 
Italy, Belgium and Switzerland protest 
against the new duties on rayon. Greece, 
Persia and Turkey protest against the 
higher duties on rugs. 





New Treated Fiber 
Developed in Canada 


MontTREAL, CANADA—For some time 
the management of Bruck Silk Mills, 
LLtd., has been working on the develop- 
ment of a new product. The develop- 
ment is in the form of a plant fiber 
chemically treated, which has a great 
many of the qualities possessed by linen, 
including extremely long staple, but 
which can be produced and sold at 
prices substantially lower than cotton. 

The process for manufacturing the 
new fiber is controlled personally by I. I. 
Bruck, president of Bruck Silk Mills, 
and the latter company has secured the 
rights to manufacture and distribute this 
product throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. It is stated that the line is 
being manufactured in the United States 
and distributed through the Regal Silk 
Co. of New York, but it is the intention 
to organize a new company to be known 
as the “Fibruck Company” in the United 
States which will be controlled by Mr. 
3ruck and his associates. This new 
company will issue the rights to the 
process to various textile organizations 
in the United States. The fiber may be 
mixed with wool or used for towels, 
table cloths, ete. 
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Wool By-Products Tariff 





Manufacturers Oppose Embarg) 
Rates Proposed by Wool Growers 


Boston, JuLy 9.—At a largely at- 
tended meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, held this 
morning at the association’s offices, and 
fully representative of both the carded 
woolen and worsted branches of the in- 
dustry, the rates proposed on wool by- 
products to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee by wool growers were discussed 
and generally criticized as being iar 
above the basis necessary to produce an 
effective embargo, and there was practi- 
cally unanimous approval of the brieis 
presented on behalf of the industry’s 
consolidated tariff committee to the 
House Ways and Means Committee by 
Vice-President Nathaniel Stevens, and 
to the Senate Finance Committee by 
President Franklin W. Hobbs. A sup- 
plementary brief covering wool by- 
products has been transmitted to the 
Senate Finance Committee by the con- 
solidated tariff committee, and as no 
further briefs may be filed it was the 
sense of the meeting that members of 
the association in further opposition to 
the rates on wool by-products proposed 
by growers should act independently. 

As previously noted in these columns 
a group of worsted spinners acting in- 
dependently of the consolidated tariff 
committee, and represented at the re- 
cent hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee by N.B.K. Brooks of Bos- 
ton, president of the Maine Spinning 
Co., Skowhegan, Me., and also repre 
sented at today’s meeting by Joseph 
R. Grundy, president of William H. 
Grundy & Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa., have 
endorsed in large part the rates on wool 
by-products proposed by growers and 
may be expected to continue their 
efforts to secure rates on by-products 
that will constitute an effective embargo. 
Carded woolen manufacturers will con 
tinue their opposition to embargo duties 
and their endorsement of the rates in 
the House bill. 

Another feature of the meeting was 
the presentation by H. V. R. Scheel, 
vice-president of Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., of an abstract of the 
supplementary brief that he has pre 
sented to the Senate Finance Committee 
explanatory of the specific protective 
rates on wool manufactures that he 
would substitute for ad valorem rates, 
the basis of these rates on manufactures 
being 664° of the United States conver- 
sion costs of any commodity. It will be 
recalled that Senator Bingham, chair- 
man of the wool sub-committee of the 
Senate Finance Committee, stated after 
hearing Mr. Scheel that he had proved 
his case, but Chairman Smoot of the 
Senate Finance Committee is on record 
as holding that the scheme is unwork- 
able. 

As the consolidated tariff com- 
mittee of the industry has completed 
its work no action was taken on the 
plan presented by Mr. Scheel, although 
it has the endorsement of many indi- 
vidual members of the association. 
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What About the 


.L of us like to see our pet theories 
A in print. Consequently, the writer 


particularly enjoyed reading the 


following paragraphs in an address de- 
ed by T. M. Marchant, of Green- 
vi S. C., before the Southern Textile 


sociation at Asheville last week: 


“Much is being said today, and 

iny comparisons have been made as 

our wage scale with that paid in 
rthern and eastern States. 

“Why shouldn’t the manufacturers 
idjust such differences as rent on the 
mill cottages and other conveniences 

a basis that is fair and equal, in- 


cluding the increase in the pay en- 
velope? 
“The southern cotton manufactur- 


ers have received no credit whatever 
or the cheap rent, in many instances 
water and lights, as well as other ad- 
vantages which have been given in the 


past 
“The comparison then would no 
loubt be on a more equal basis.” 
ee 


\Vhen the writer started making reg- 
ular trips to the southern cotton mill 
district many years ago, he found his 
greatest interest in the function of that 
industry as a socializing force. Re- 
peated contacts since then have strength- 
ened his conviction that the effect of the 





“Why shouldn’t southern 
manufacturers adjust such 
differences as rent on the 
mill cottages and other 
conveniences on a_ basis 
that is fair and equal, in- 
cluding the increase in 
the pay envelope? Com- 
parisons of the southern 
wage scale with that paid 
in northern and_ eastern 
States would then be on a 
more equal basis.’”—From 
address by T. M. Marchant 
at S.T.A. meeting. 





otton mill upon the citizenship of the 
uth has supplied one the most roman- 
and brilliant pages of industrial 
istory. 
\s he studied the background, he 
enized the need for just such a type 
mill community structure as has been 
veloped in that section. He knew 
t, unless the manufacturers had built 
lages, schools, churches, etc. and had 
(as much attention to the adminis- 
tion of these activities as they did to 
production of yarn and cloth, the 
uth would not have reached the en- 
le position it has achieved. 
le realized, however, that growth and 
nging conditions demanded continual 
istment of methods and activities. 
ticularly, he felt that the time had 
ved when serious consideration must 
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Southern 


Mill 


Village? 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Managing Editor, TEXTILE WorLb 


be given to the possibility of placing mill 
communities on a paying basis. 

This belief was based on_ several 
premises but the two most important 
were as follows: In the first place, the 
manufacturers, through these very com- 
munity activities, had developed a race 
of people to whom self-reliance and 
self-determination had become increas- 
ingly important. They were no longer 
in the stage where their lives had to be 
directed for them and their money spent 
for them. They had taken their places 
in the front ranks of American citizen- 
ship. 

In the second place, the attention 
which the growth of the southern cotton 
manufacturing industry attracted to it- 
self, necessarily entailed public com- 
parisons of wage levels there and those 
existing in other sections of the country. 
These comparisons have always been 
unfair because they have not taken into 
consideration the amounts spent by 
southern manufacturers on community 
activities. 

The answer was an obvious one. The 
writer expressed it as follows in the 
Annual Review and Forecast Number of 
TEXTILE Wor LD, published Feb. 7, 1925: 


“Much has been spoken and writ- 
ten during the last five years regard- 
ing comparative labor conditions 
North and _ South. The unknown 
quantity in all this discussion has been 
the actual amount expended by 
southern communities for community 
activities. Very definite statements 
have been made regarding the amount 
per week which should be added to 
the southern wage before comparison 
with that of New England. But the 
writer believes that no such definite 
factor is possible. He knows of any 
number of southern mills where com- 
munity facilities and expenditures 
differ so widely that blanket  state- 
ments are absurd. 

“There is only one way in which all 
the innuendoes and implications on 
both sides can be answered—and that 
is by the allocation of all wages to 
the pay envelopes—and the charging, 
on a rational basis, for all community 
activities.” 





* * * 


Developments in the South during re- 
cent months indicate the need for such 
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a change—even though actually it 1s 
only a bookkeeping one. 

The fact that manufacturers like Mr. 
Marchant are thinking in this direction 
is significant. The writer knows, from 
personal contact, that there are many 
mill men throughout the South who 
are in utter smypathy with this. basic 
proposition. He recognizes the chief 
obstacle in the way—that of developing 
concerted action whereby the change can 
be effected, since it is not a job which 
can be done sporadically by individual 
mills. He knows it cannot be accom- 
plished over night but he believes that 
it is worth earnest consideration of the 
various State associations in the South 
and of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 





Wools Sell Lower in London 


The fourth series of London wool 
auctions opened last Tuesday at which 
time prices made on the rather poor 
selection offered, showed an average 
decline of 5 to 10% as compared with 
closing rates of the previous sale. That 
prices would be lower was generally 
expected and the lower values recorded 
can hardly be construed as another drop 
in wool inasmuch as they did little else 
than put on record prices that had been 
current in London and Bradford for 
several weeks. The 10% decline covered 


most of the merinos, fine crossbreds, 
slipes and scoured wools, while the 
medium crossbreds were off approx- 
imately 5% only. 
T “Ne . ‘ 
Army Wants Silesia Cloth —¢ 
PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 


master, U. S. Army, will open bids 
July 17 to furnish them with 82,462 yd., 
olive drab silesia 36” wide to conform 
with specifications 6-18A and 3,960 
sheets of cotton wadding, black, 32” 
= 45". 


Falls Plush Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is the name of a plush concern that has 
recently started business. The plant is 
located at Crescent & Bowman Sts., 
East Falls, where they have an initial 
equipment of four looms which they 
plan to increase to eight. 
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An kmbargo on Wool 
By-Products 


HE tariff representatives of wool growers. probably 

will admit that the preposterous and indefensible 
tariff rates proposed by them to the Senate Finance 
Committee on wool by-products are higher than they 
expect to have granted, but that their objective is an 
effective embargo upon rags, shoddy, noils, wastes and 
other wool by-products. That was what they sought 
and obtained in a relatively much lower rate on wool 
by-products granted in the tariff of 1890, and in the 
relatively much higher rates granted in the Emergency 
Tariff of 1921 on everything but rags. 

It is the claim of growers, and also of a comparatively 
small group of worsted manufacturers endorsing these 
demands of growers, that every pound of wool by- 
products imported displaces a pound of scoured wool, 
and that an embargo on by-products is necessary to 
encourage the growth and use of domestic wools. There 
is as little basis for this claim as there is theoretical or 
practical basis for the preposterous duties proposed to 
the Senate Finance Committee. Theoretically and 
practically there is a definite relation between the manu- 
facturing value of wool and its by-products, and, with 
the exception of certain roving and slubbing wastes, it 
is always less in free markets than the clean content 
value of the original wool. For a comparison of the 
manufacturing value of wool and its by-products it is 
necessary to know their effective clean content. That 
should be the basis of adjusting fair tariff rates on wool 
by-products, but has never been in former tariffs nor 
in the various proposed rates. 

In demanding tariff rates that would constitute a 
near-embargo upon raw wool and an effective embargo 
upon wool by-products it is possible that growers are 
merely playing politics and actually expect no higher 
rates than granted in the House bill, and in the final 
analysis they, and the group of worsted spinners which 
has endorsed the preposterous by-product rates de- 
manded of the Senate Finance Committee, will be 
thankful to escape the effect of the latter. Temporarily 
they are forgetting that the bulk of the cloths in which 
by-products are utilized are made to sell “at a price.” 
If wool by-products are too high in price to allow them 
to be blended with new wool and to allow the resultant 
fabrics to be sold at former fixed prices then the con- 
sumer will have to be satisfied with goods that will not 
boil out and with increased use of cotton, rayon waste, 
jute and other substitutes that will displace both new 
wool and wool by-products. That was notoriously the 
experience under the tariff of 1890, and at that time 
rayon waste as a substitute for wool had not been 
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thought of. Today with a very much larger volume and 
variety of wool substitutes available embargo tariff rates 
on wool by-products would vastly increase the use of sub- 
stitutes, would proportionally lessen the use of new wool 
and wool by-products in cheap clothing, and would de- 


prive the consumer of all-wool goods at reasonable 
prices. 


COr 


S.T.A. and Human Relations 


sey IS true, gentlemen, that there are forces abroad 

that are doing the South an irreparable injury. 
Every step that can be taken to save and conserve our 
industrial life should be taken. The relation between the 
owners and operatives in the southern mills is the finest 
and most beautiful that any nation or people have ever 
seen.” 

These remarks were made by L. R. Gilbert, as presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association, a year ago at 
the annual meeting of that organization. 

That they were prophetic in nature is demonstrated by 
the fact that, since his address was delivered, the South 
has experienced a critical labor situation. This. phase has 
passed but the Southern Textile Association recognizes 
the need for continued effort toward the preservation of 
the employer-employe relationship so fittingly described 
by Mr. Gilbert. It made the subject of human relations 
the keynote of its annual convention held at Asheville 
last week. 

The importance of the operating executive’s function 
in this job cannot be over-estimated. Increasing com- 
plexity of our industrial structure renders intimate per- 
sonal contact between the head of a business and his 
employed personnel impossible. His ideals must pass 
through the channels of his organization comprising 
superintendent, overseers, second hands, etc. No sound 
relationship can be built up unless these intermediaries 
recognize the importance of this human job. 

The Southern Textile Association is to be congratulated 
for its continuing efforts in this direction. It is not 
allowing the study of manufacturing technique to over- 
shadow the study of men. Probably never were its 
activities along the latter line so much needed as they 
are at present. 


In the address of Carl R. Harris, retiring president, at 
Asheville last week, can be found a thoughtful and force- 
ful presentation of the work which superintendents and 
overseers are called upon to do. This address, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, should be read by every individual 
connected with the industry. 
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General Business and Textiles 


ROBABLY no better business barometer can be 

found than the concerted opinion of editors of the 
leading publications devoted to industry and business. 
Consequently it is worthy of note that the semi-annual 
survey conducted by the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors shows that industrial and trade activ- 
ity for the first half of 1929 established generally a 
new high mark, averaging well above the same period 
of last year. Certain factors which, it was generally 
believed, would exert disturbing influences, have not done 
so, and in the large, business still seems to be on a 
prosperity level. 

Among the opinions brought out by this survey were 
the conviction that the replacement of men by machines 
has not resulted in the laying-off of workers faster than 
they could readily find work in other lines or in new ones 
within the particular industry; the fact that cooperative 
efforts and research have had a beneficial effect in bal- 
ancing production and distribution in practically all 
branches of industry and trade; and the observation that 
mergers, which were the outstanding characteristic of 
business in 1928, continued to be consummated at a rate 
equal to if not ahead of last year. 

Textile manufacturers may question the significance 
of these general observations to their own business since 
this industry in general is still working its way out of 
the maze of problems which have accumulated—and 
much must still be done before it represents a sufficiently 
profitable field for the rank and file. However, they 
should not overlook the fact that, since this internal 
adjustment had to be made, it has been extremely for- 
tunate that it was conducted during a period of unpre- 
cedented national prosperity. 

lf the textile industry had been forced to work out 
its problems during years of general depression and hard 
times, it would have had much more to complain about 
than it has today. The fact that this basic prosperity 
level is being maintained should be encouraging to tex- 
tile mills. 

The industry is making fundamental progress—prob- 
ably more so than is recognized by the average manufac- 
turer—and this progress is being aided by the unusually 
satisfactory conditions which exist in the country as a 
whole. 


“Or 


Japan Progresses 


A of July 1 Japanese cotton manufacturers elimin- 
ated night work for women and children in their 
mills, thus resigning this world distinction to China, 
India and certain States of the country. 
_pan progresses in industrial welfare of its workers, 
its new monthly working schedule hardly can be 
1ecommended as ideal. Instead of the old two daily 
's of 11 hours each, worked seven days a week with 
hour intermissions, and with only four non-working 


— 
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days a month, there is substituted two daily shifts from 
5 A.M. to 2 P.M. and from 2 P.M. to 11 P.M., with 
half hour intermissions and two holidays a month instead 
of four. Wage scales have not been cut, and this plus 
two less holidays and increased efficiency of workers is 
expected to maintain monthly earnings, and these fac- 
tors plus a considerable increase in machine equipment 
are expected to equal production when the mills were 
worked continuously twenty-six days a month. 

While the new maximum Japanese working month in 
cotton mills makes it somewhat easier to adjust pro- 
duction to consumption than the old schedule, it seems 
apparent that the objective is chiefly humanitarian. It is 
only a distant approach to the ideals of the Washington 
and Geneva labor conferences Which subscribed to a 
48-hour week, but it is a step in the right direction and 
is a reflection upon the humanitarian ideals of the other 
non-conforming countries mentioned. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: The Government estimate 
of acreage 3.2 per cent above last year followed a quiet 
holiday week and served to stiffen quotations on many 
fabrics. Print cloths were among the first to respond, 
although sellers stated there was no great amount of 
purchasing. Broadcloths had been active the week pre- 
vious and this market also assumed a firmer trend after 
the report came out. Colored goods are still backward, 
although sellers expect the next quarter will show an 
improvement. 

Wool Textile Markets: The shortened holiday week 
proved uneventful as many sellers took extended week- 
end vacations. Several tropical lines opened at outset of 
current week but large amount of pre-season selling 
gives little weight to opening prices. 
ness so far mainly on blues. 


Overcoating busi- 
Possibilities of early ter- 
mination of garment strike due to intervention by 
Governor of New York. 

Knit Goods Markets: Readjustment in rayon under- 
wear prices has followed the rayon price cut of mid-June. 
Men’s heavy cotton underwear attracting renewed in- 
terest. Color effects a new note in this field. Hosiery 
spotty with “bare leg’”’ numbers selling and full-fashioned 
a bit uncertain. Novelty numbers for men getting try- 


outs. Bathing suit demand letting up after excellent 
season. Sweaters expected to do well in the retail field 
this fall. 


Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk prices decline, but 
not expected that low levels of former years for summer 
prices will be reached. Trading quiet after brief flurry 
at opening of week. Thrown silk quiet with prices un- 
changed. Spun silk generally steady with fair call from 
weaving trade. New lines of printed silks for fall begin 
to open. Sellers expect good season on tweed effect 
patterns and cantons. 
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Cotton Goods Activity 


Six Months Figures Show 
Decided Improvement 


Statistical reports of production, sales 
and shipments of standard cotton cloths 
during the first six months of 1929, and 
also for the month of June, were made 
public Wednesday by The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
The figures for June cover a period of 
four weeks. 

During the first six months of 1929 
shipments were 1,835,332,000 yds. This 
was equivalent to 99.5% of production, 
which was 1,844,849,000 yds. Sales 
during the same six months period were 


1,725,219,000 yds., or 93.5% or pro- 
duction. 
Shipments during June (4 weeks) 


were 252,008,000 yds., which was equiv- 
alent to 88.1% of production, which was 
285,928,000 yds. Sales during the 
month were 228,244,000 yds., or 79.8% 
of production. 
Stocks Increase 

Stocks on hand at the end of June 
amounted to 401,260,000 yds., an in- 
9.2% during the month. 
Unfilled orders on June 30 amounted to 
358,748,000 yds., a decrease of 6.2% 
since the beginning of the month. 


crease of 


Stocks on hand as of June 30 are 
slightly in excess of unfilled orders. 


This is a normal mid-year situation, but 
the current ratio of stocks to orders is 
unusually favorable when compared 
with the figures for previous years. On 
June 30, 1929, stocks exceeded orders 
by 0.6 week’s production at the current 
rate. A year ago this ratio was 2.2 
weeks and in 1926 it was 2.8 weeks. On 
June 30, 1927, unfilled orders exceeded 
stocks by 5 weeks’ production, due to the 
abnormally large sales which were con- 
centrated in the first half of the year 
because of prevailing low prices for 
and cloths. Figures are not 
available prior to 1926. 

lhe figures for the first six months 
of 1929 show a decided improvement 
over the same period in 1928, the ratio 
of shipments to production being 99.5% 
compared with 1928. The 
ratio of sales to production during these 
six months was 93.5% in 1929 compared 
with 89.0% in. 1928. 

[hese statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manutacturers and _ selling 
agents reporting through The Associa 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and The Cotton-Textile In 
stitute, Inc. The reports cover upwards 
ot 300 classifications or constructions of 
Is and represent a large part 
ot the production of these fabrics in the 
United States. 


cotton 


93.5% in 
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Army Asks For Bids on Textiles 


PHILADELPHIA, 
faster, U. S: 


Depot Quarter 

\rmy, has issued pro- 
for bids on 166,756 black 
ilk cravats which will be received July 
a should conform with  speci- 


} 1 
POsals ASKING 


iw ie \ 


fications 7-10. The depot will receive 
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bids July 26 to supply them with 520,000 
prs., cotton enlisted men’s gloves, con- 
forming with specifications 6-136 and 
3,367 prs., olive drab woolen gloves size 
9 conforming with specifications 8-60. 
On July 25 they will also receive bids 
to supply them with 2,855 prs., cotton 
drawers, flat knit, conforming with 
specifications 6-41. 





Naumkeag on Long Draft 


Agent Smith Believes This System 
Will be Spinning Standard 


SALEM, Mass.,—Long draft  spin- 
ning, of some type will be standard 
equipment throughout the major por- 
tion of the cotton industry within 10 
years in the opinion of J. Foster Smith, 


agent of Naumkeag Mills, Salem, 
Mass., where an_ additional 50,000 


spindles are now being changed over to 
long draft. He believes that this system 
is one of the greatest and most revolu- 
tionary changes in spinning since the 
invention of the spinning ring by John 
Thorpe of Providence about 100 years 
ago. 

Mr. Smith, made an investigation of 
the several types of long draft spinning 
in Spain, Italy, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and England about two years ago 
and, as a result of his observations, the 
Naumkeag has been experimenting with 
units of various styles, including an 
American product, for the last year anda 
half. Results of trials and tests made, he 
declares, show that long draft is an aid 
to reduced costs and produces a yarn 
better than the regular process. 

The general: principle of long draft- 
ing, he explained, is that it holds the 
cotton fibre until the proper time to let 
go, as compared with the regular system 
where the rolls are set to the longest 
fibres and the short fibres are apt to let 
go in a bunch which creates uneven 
yarn. The regular system, he went on, 
necessitates low drafting to bring about 
even yarn, whereas long draft permits 
high drafting with no depreciation in 
quality, in fact, on the other hand, an 
improved strength and evenness. 

Widespread adoption of long draft 
spinning, he believes, will mean many 
changes in the mills beginning with the 
raw material itself. The work of 
changing over the 50,000 spindles at 
Naumkeag Mills, home of the famous 
Pequot sheets, will be completed next 
month. 





Correction 


In the 1929 Official American Textile 
Directory the listing of the Halliwell 
Co., dyers, bleachers and mercerizers of 
cotton yarns was inadvertently omitted. 
Users of the new directory should paste 
the following listing for the Halliwell 


Co. on page 523 under Pawtucket, 

Rhode Island: 

HALLIWELL CO., THE; 59 Black- (DBIM) 
stone Ave.; $250,000; Geo. Halliwell, 


pres.; Ida H. Sherman, sec. 
J. Godfrey, supt.; Dyers, 
Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns in Warps 
and Skeins; Fast Colors a Specialty; 
High Grade Mercerizing in Warp only; 
Geo. Halliwell, buyer. 


and treas.: 
Bleachers and 
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Herman F. Straw 


Herman F. Straw, secretary oi the 
Amoskeag Mig. Co., Manchester, N. H. 
died at his home there on Monday oj 
this week at the age of 79. Mr. Stray 
was formerly agent of the Amoskeag ; and 
at the time of his death he was consulting 
engineer in addition to being secretary, 
His father, former Governor Straw, had 
been agent of the plant before him while 
his son, Col. W. Parker Straw, served as 
agent from 1917 until his retirement re- 
cently. 

Herman F. Straw was born in Man- 
chester in 1849 and entered the employ of 
the Amoskeag after graduation from Har- 
vard University in 1872, while his father 
was still agent. The latter retired in 1878 
after serving’ for 22 years and his place 
was temporarily filled by Judge Daniel 
Clark and Col. Livermore. In 1885 Her- 
man F. Straw was appointed agent and 
continued in that capacity until 1917 when 
he retired from the office of agent and 
was succeeded by his son, Col. W. Parker 
Straw, who had _ been _ superintendent. 
Herman F. Straw continued, however, as 
consulting engineer and secretary. 

He is survived by three sons, Col. W. 
Parker Straw, Harry E. Straw and Her- 
man F. Straw, Jr. His death, following 
as it does the recent retirement of his 
son from the Amoskeag agency, means 
that now for the first time in 73 years 
one of the Straw family is not represented 
in the executive management of the com- 
pany. 


John Pennington 


John Pennington, for 30 years superin- 
tendent of the Camden (N. J.) Knitting 
Mills, and former mayor died at his home 
in Camden on July 5 following a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Pennington was born in May’s 
Landing, N. J., in 1861. He came to Cam- 
den in 1887. 


B. F. Barnes 


B. F. Barnes, for 35 years superintend- 
ent of some of the largest textile mills in 
Georgia and South Carolina, more recently 
superintendent of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, of Atlanta, died at his home in Hart- 
well, Ga., following a long illness. 


Eleazur Corto 


Eleazur Corto, for many years an over- 
seer for the Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., died at the home of his daughter 
in Housatonic, Mass., on June 16, of old 
age. He was 87 years old, a native of 
Morris, N. Y., and served in the civil war 
as a sergeant. He leaves only his daughter. 





Mexico’s Imports of Textile 
Machinery 75% from U. S. 


WasuHincton, D. C.—During recent 
vears, according to a report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, it is estimated this country has 
supplied Mexican textile mills with at 
least 75% of their imports of spinning 
and weaving machinery. 
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Processing Silk Before Winding 





Treatment of Gum-Silk Yarn to 
Be Used in Glove-Silk Fabrics 


By T. P. 


HIS article deals with the process 
Douce which the gum-silk yarn of 
glove-silk fabrics must pass before wind- 
ing. Lo silk men the importance of 
caretul handling of this type of yarn 
needs no enlargement here; yet, many 
of them do leave this particular process 
in care of men whom they would hesi- 
tate to allow unsupervised charge over 
other processes. The main reasons for 
this are, perhaps, the very little han- 
dling the yarn demands throughout this 
entire procedure, and the invariability of 
the methods from day to day. Never- 
theless, the small bit of manipulating it 
does require has so many possibilities 
of utter or near ruination that the wise 
superintendent will carefully select the 
man who is to be in charge. 


Careful Handling 


This yarn customarily comes to the 
manufacturer in bundles of from ten to 
twenty skeins, carefully and intricately 
twisted and curled. When removing and 
untwisting these skeins in preparation 
for the process, precaution must com- 
mence. The yarn is unbundled, each 
skein thoroughly untwisted and shaken 
out, and then all are laid together in 
twelves and tied loosely with two cords, 
one at either end of the skeins. Al- 
though this is apparently very simple 
and deserving of but little unusual atten- 
tion, such an attitude is mistaken. 

| have been told that the Japanese, in 
preparing this yarn for the market, in- 
sist upon many things from the worker 
and impose many restrictions which the 
silk men of our country would very 
rarely even think of. There is a rule 
that no worker shall wear finger rings 
or other such ornaments while doing 
any kind of work on this yarn. They 
must have perfectly smooth hands, with- 
out the least semblance of roughness. 
Fingernails must be in such a condition 
that there will not be a chance of the 
fine strands of yarn becoming ruptured 
or torn on sharp or jagged edges of the 
nail. These requirements are very ex- 
acting perhaps, but we must acknowl- 
edge that they certainly have a sensible 
ring to them. 

So, if the producer goes to all this 
trouble to see that his product is shipped 
in the best possible condition to the 
manufacturer of fabrics, why should not 
the manufacturer use similar measures 
to insure this best possible condition 
When the yarn reaches the winders, 
Wa'pers, and weavers? For this reason, 


I think the women employees should 
2 ’ out this part of the preparation 
ce 


processing. Girls are always more 
careful with fine work of this kind, their 
h ] c 

is are freer from callousness and 


Sheridan 


roughness, and their fingernails are 


usually in the best of condition. 
Soak-Off Liquor 


Now, when the desired amount of 
yarn has been prepared in the manner 
suggested above, and the precautions 
there advised exercised, the making up 
of the processing liquor—or ‘“‘soak-off,” 
as it is sometimes called by silk men— 
is ready to begin. 

In figuring the quantity of ingredients 
to be used in this liquor, the ratio must 
be to the gallons of water, and not to 
the pounds of yarn. And no more water 
will be needed than will just cover the 
yarn desired for a batch. So, to 100 
gal. of water add one quart of olive oil 
and 14 lb. of pure olive-oil soap. For 
mixing the soap and oil into an emul- 
sion, the soap is first cut up into thin 
flakes and dissolved in about 10 gal. of 
boiling soft water. After a thorough 
dissolving, the oil is poured in slowly 
and the whole boiled for some five 
minutes or so. 

This mixture is then added to the vat 
of water in which the processing is to 
take place. A good stirring and the 
raising of the temperature of 120° F. 
complete the necessary preliminaries to 
the active process. It will be well to 
mention here, however, that the liquor 
should never be, under any circum- 
stances, above 120° F.; but it is advis- 
able to keep it always above 110°. A 
higher temperature than 120° will melt 
the gum and invite total ruin when the 
yarn is being wound. A low tempera- 
ture retards penetration, and this is also 
to be avoided. 

Now the loosely tied bundles of 
skeins should be laid on the surface of 
the liquor in layers, but paralled to each 
other. The yarn will slowly sink itself, 
and within a half hour or so will be 
nearly entirely immersed. However, 
some parts may remain on the surface, 
and these will have to be carefully sunk, 
as every particle of the yarn must be 
submerged in the liquor. The skeins 
should remain sunk for from ten to 
twelve: hours, or over night, if it is 
more convenient. In the morning—or 
after the process has been carried out 
to a sufficient length of time —the 
bundles should be taken from the liquor 
and given a, say, ten-minute extracting. 

It is best that the superintendent plan 
his “soak-off” so that no more will be 
processed than is to be put to the wind- 
ing operation immediately. However, 
there are times when some of the skeins 
must lie around a day or two before 
winding ; and these are liable to take on 
a putrid odor because of rancidity ot 
the emulsion on the silk. This can be 
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avoided by hanging the skeins, well 
spread out, on racks and allowing them 
to dry. While the silk will not wind 
as well in this dry state, it is better than 
courting mildew and mustiness that may 
cause plenty of trouble in dyeing the 
woven pieces. The skeins should not, 
however, he dried in a hot dry-room 
under any circumstances. The drying 
should take place in a room of normal 
temperature. 

Careful adherence to the suggestions 
in this article will result in yarn which 
when moist will be well lubricated but 
not sticky, and when dry will be soft 
and pliable without the least trace ot 
brittleness. 


Small Shuttles Desirable 


Size of Shuttle Largely Governs 
Construction of Loom 


By T. Woodhouse, F. T. I. 


It may be said with little fear of con- 
radiction that the size of the shuttle de- 
termines in great measure the structure 
of the loom. It may not be altogether a 
fixed rule that the coarser the yarn the 
bigger should be the shuttle, but it is sel- 
dom otherwise. Consider, for example, 
the very large shuttles used for weaving 
very heavy jute filling, and the bulky, if 
rather smaller, shuttles employed for 
weaving ordinary jute and hemp yarns 
and many types of coarse woolen yarns, 
with the shuttles used for the weaving 
of fine worsted, fine linen, and fine cot- 
ton yarn. The reason for the adoption 
of large-sized shuttles is pretty obvious 
—the desirability or necessity of finding 
accommodaation in the well of the shut- 
tle for a reasonable length of yarn in 
order to minimize loom stoppages for 
changes of fillings, and, particularly in 
some cases, for the prevention of an un- 
due amount of waste. 

The above necessity decreases to some 
extent when automatic looms are used. 
It is clear, however, that where perfect 
cloth is desired, the shuttle or cop must 
be ejected before the filling is complete- 
ly exhausted, and hence there is some 
reason, even in automatic looms, for the 
use of a comparatively large bobbin. 

But for the manufacture of cloth in 
which a broken pick, a double pick, or 
even a missed pick is permissible, it 
would be a distinct advantage to reduce 
the size of the shuttle in the automatic 
looms, because all the filling would be 
used up and the reduction in the size of 
the shuttle would probably counter- 
balance the time lost for an increased 
number of loom stoppages in certain 
types of shuttle-changing looms. In 
bobbin-changing looms used for the 
manufacture of the above-mentioned de- 
fective, but still salable and useful, fab- 
rics, the use of a smaller shuttle and 
shed would certainly be a benefit, as the 
only deterrent to such a practice in 
weaving is the amount of increased wear 
and tear of the filling-replenshing mech- 
anism and the extra attention required 
for filling the magazines. Similar losses 
however, would naturally be present in 
the winding departments. 
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Focusing 





down to the 


thousandth of an inch] | 


OW the heavy, dark brown viscose solu- 
N tion is to be transmuted into gleaming 
white filaments of rayon. Between the great 
tanks of viscose solution and the spun yarn, 
the whole rayon process focuses down to the 
thousandth part of an inch — the multitude 
of infinitesimally small holes of the platinum 
spinnerette. It is a replica in metal of the 
silkworm’s spinning organism—and, because 
it is a mechanical device, very much more 
accurate than the silkworm. The accuracy 
of denier is governed by these openings— 
finer than the hair of your head. 


Once again, at this critical point in the 
making of rayon, du Pont chemical control 
guards the quality of du Pont rayon. 


Spinnerettes are removed at frequent, 


regular intervals and carefully washed 
and cleaned. So much depends on these 
tiny apertures that before the spinnerettes 
are returned to use, each one is individ- 
ually examined under a powerful microscope 
for any possible defects. Every filament- 
forming opening must be perfect or the 
spinnerette is rejected. The du Pont control 
man who makes this microscopic examination 
is a highly-trained specialist. He knows what 
defects to look for, how to check and recheck 
his examinations. He dare not make a single 
mistake. 


In the making of rayon, there is no con- 
ceivable substitute for this element of personal 
responsibility. This extreme degree of 


chemical control, more even than its splendid 


DU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
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Weaving Defects in Silk Crepes 


Loom Settings and Practices that 
Prevent Shires and Barre Places 


By Harry Stephen 


‘HIRES cause a lot of worry in silk 
S weaving, especially where hard- 
twist filling is being used in such fabrics 
as broadcloth, Canton crepe, chiffon, 
crepe de chine, crepe faille, crepe roma, 
flat crepe, georgette, marocain, etc. We 
may consider hard-twist filling to be any 
gum-silk filling having from 20 to 80 
turns of twist per inch, right or left. 

Some of the causes of shires are the 
following: the weaver starting up the 
loom with the lay too close to the fell 
of cloth, warp beam jumping, irregular 
rolls on the loom, crankshaft bearings 
loose or worn, uneven crank arms, un- 
even shed, and lay stopping too close to 
fell of cloth when the filling runs out or 
a warp thread breaks, due to poor ad- 
justment of brake. 

When a shire has been picked out and 
a joint has been made, nine times out 
of ten it will appear again. The only 
way to overcome this is to pick out a 
few picks below the shire; start up and 
run the loom until the pick before the 
shire is reached; stop the loom and let 
the take-up gear back two or three 
picks; then start up the loom again. 
This forces the filling into the space. 
Aiter weaving a couple of picks, take up 
the two picks, otherwise a heavy joint 
will result. 


Cause of Shires After Pickout 


The reason for shires showing up 
again after a pickout is that the gum on 
the warp threads has been forced in be- 
tween the picks, making a hump all 
across the cloth. This cannot be seen 
unless the thread is placed under a mic- 
roscope, but it is sufficient to hold the 
filling from closing up the space. 

Careless weavers are the cause of 
most shires. When running this type 
of work it should be insisted that all 


weavers have the lay on the back center 
before they start a loom. This gives the 
lay time to gain enough momentum to 
force the filling up to the pick already 
inserted. If the lay is up close to the 
cloth when starting, and the crank arm 
bearings are the least bit loose, a shire 
will result. 


Timing the Shed 


A loom having the harnesses timed 
for an early change will cause many 
shires. The best timing is to have the 
harnesses even when the lay is up to, or 
not more than 4 in. from, the fell of the 
cloth. This setting will give the long- 
est time possible for the lay to beat up 
the pick before the crossing of the 
threads has locked it in. 

“Grabbing” of the ropes on the beam 
head (or the leather brake if looms have 
a gear let-off ) is another cause. The cure 
for this is given in the following para- 
graphs on barre places. 


Barre or Uneven Cloth 


Barre places, or uneven cloth, are one 
of the hardest things a fixer has to con- 
tend with, especially where the humidity 
i a weave room is not under control. 
The friction let-off is one of the first 
parts of a loom to be affected by ex- 
cessive dampness, especially if ropes are 
used, although these are considered by 
the writer to give the best results when 
properly cared for. They should be 
taken off from time to time and washed 
in a solution of boiling water and sal 
soda to remove the grease and oil. 


When a rope is “grabbing” a little 
black lead or graphite is usually 


sprinkled under it; sometimes French 
chalk is used. The writer has found 
tW&t a popular brand of stove polish 
gives wonderful results as a remedy for 
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this grabbing. ‘There is something be- 
sides graphite in this product that lets 
the warp off the beam very evenly. 

Uneven cloth is also caused by loose 
beam heads, a spike or gudgeon being 
sprung, the take-up pawl not taking up 
evenly, the whip roll or cloth rolls not 
being true, poor friction on the sand 
roll, ete. 


An Interesting Problem 


One of the worst cases of barre cloth 
that the writer ever came across was 
caused by the steel roll on the breast 
beam of a new automatic loom. The 
loom had been running about six months 
weaving light crepe-de-chine. We 
changed it over and a very heavy crepe 
was put in. The first piece went 
through all right, but the second piece 
was covered with barre places. Every- 
thing about the loom that could cause 
them was checked. The cloth rolls, 
friction rolls, and friction drums were 
removed and inspected for imperfections. 
‘| he beam was moved to the back stand 
in the loom without any improvement. 

When the trouble was finally located, 
it was found that the steel breast roll 
had started turning and had an uneven 
bearing on one side. The light cloth did 
not have friction enough to turn this 
roll, but after the first cut of heavy ma- 
terial had been woven the trouble be- 
gan. It was easily remedied by stop- 
ping this roll from turning until the 
warp was woven out. Then the bearing 
was fixed. 


Oppose New Machinery 
in Mexico 


Ex Paso, Tex.—According to advices 
received here the Federation of Textile 
Workers, at their recent meeting in the 
City of Mexico, passed a _ resolution 
opposing the installation of modern 
machinery in Mexican textile plants, and 
favoring retention of the old machinery, 
as it was feared that the use of more 
modern machinery would reduce the 
number of machines needed. 


Courtesy Lockwood Greene Engineers, Ine, 


Latest View of the New Rayon Manufacturing Plant of the American Chatillon Corp. at Rome, Ga. 


Showing a Small Portion of the New Village 
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Twisting Sewing Thread 


6“ O ACCOMPLISH the 

best results [in the 
manufacture of sewing 
thread],” says the author of 
the accompanying article’, 
“careful consideration must 
be given to such important 
details as the speed of spin- 
dles and method of driving 
them, length and style of 
the lift, size of rings, and 
style of creel. . . . The 
correct size of traveler for 
the different counts of yarn 
is possibly the most im- 
portant point in twisting. 
‘ . Keeping the outside 
of the rings smooth and 
clean will eliminate 75% 
of the end breakages.” 


ESIRED results of the twisting 
operation for a good sewing 


thread are even twist, good 
strength, good elasticity, and freedom 
from knots and kinkiness. These are 
not always accomplished by any means. 
The twisting may be done on either the 
ring frame or the flyer frame, but the 
former will be found to be the best frame 
and the most economical for the counts 
of yarns dealt with in this article. The 
writer prefers the frames that are built 
on the Scotch system; that is, with the 
rollers submerged in the water troughs. 


Important Details 


To accomplish the best results, care- 
ful consideration must be given to such 
important details as the speed of the 
spindles, method of driving the spindles, 
length of lift, style of lift, size of ring, 
and style of creel. The recommenda- 
tions made in this article have been 
found by the writer after years of ex- 
perience to give excellent results, and 
he has no hesitation in submitting them. 

The speed of the spindles, also the 
size of ring, will be found in Table 1. 
The tape drive for the spindles is best 
in all cases, because it is a more uni- 
form drive than the band, gives a more 
evenly twisted yarn, and lasts longer. 

The lifter should be seven inches and 
should be a taper top. The reason for 
this is that less waste is made and more 
production can be obtained at the reel- 
ing, because the reels can be run faster. 
There are a number of mills in which 
varn is pulled from the side of the 
bobbin when reeling. This is, in the 
writer’s opinion, bad practice and should 
never be adopted for sewing thread be- 
cause it greatly impairs the elasticity 
of the yarn. 

A good type of creel for the four- 
cerds and the three-cords up to 50s is 


*All rights to the further use of this 
article are reserved 
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with Good Results in 


EVENNESS, 


STRENGTH 


the rack or porcupine creel. The verti- 
cal creel is used for the finer numbers. 
It will be found that the skewers or pegs 
in the rack creel become coated with 
grease, picked up from the doubler tubes, 
and often pieces of yarn will be found 
wrapped around them. These cause the 
tubes to pull very hard and affect the 
yarn considerably. Careful watch should 
be maintained for these defects. It is a 
good idea to clean off the skewers with 
a piece of oily waste every time a change 
of count is made. 


Size of Traveler 


The correct size of traveler for the 
different counts of yarn is possibly the 
most important point in twisting and 
should have careful attention. The 
sizes given in Table 1 will be found to 
be satisfactory for the different sizes of 
rings and various counts of yarns. 

Spare boxes of travelers should not 
be left on twister frame. They should 
be taken away by the foreman and kept 
in a cupboard made for this purpose. 
When a change is made in the counts of 
yarn being twisted on one or both sides 
of a frame, which necessitates changing 
the travelers, the person in charge 
should see that all the old travelers are 
removed from the containers before apy 
of the new number are put in. One of 
the commonest evils in twisting and the 
largest detriment to an evenly twisted 
yarn is mixed travelers. 

Travelers need to be changed at 
regular intervals independent of whether 
a change in counts of yarn is being 
made or not. Once every third week 
will be found suitable, and this could be 
done at the time the ring rails are 
cleaned. 

For cleaning, the ring rails should 
be taken off and scrubbed in hot water 
to which has been added a little soda or 
soap, which helps to cut the grease. 
They should be dried afterward before 
being put back on the frame. While the 
ring rails are off the frame, there is a 
good opportunity to have the underside 
of the creel bottom, the frame legs, and 
the tape pulleys brushed down. 

The water troughs should be cleaned 
out once every two weeks; and, when 
this is done, the thread boards should 
be thoroughly cleaned by using a scrub- 
bing brush and hot water. If the thread 
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and 


ELASTICITY 


boards are fitted with glass rods or 
porcelains, they should be examined to 
see if they are cut, and if so, should be 
turned or changed, care being taken to 
see that the groove for the yarn is in 
perfect alignment with the spindle tip. 


Oiling Spindles 


Oiling of the spindles on a twister 
frame must have regular attertion if 
slack and unevenly twisted yarns are to 
be avoided. It is a common sight in a 
number of mills to see shaky spindles 
running. This condition should not 
exist, as it can be easily avoided. The 
oiling should be done once every six 
weeks and the old oil pumped out once 
every twelve weeks before fresh oil is 
put in. A small spindle pump can be 
purchased for this purpose. 

When the spindles are being oiled, the 
opportunity presents itself of looking 
over the setting of the spindles and mak- 
ing any necessary adjustments, thus 
avoiding the necessity of stopping the 
frame at some other time and losing 
production. 

Keeping twister frames in good run- 
ning condition is a simple matter if the 
oiling and cleaning are done regularly. 
Cylinder shafts and ends should be oiled 
twice every week; gearing ends, once 
every week; lifter motions, once every 
week; motors, if the machines are elec- 
trically driven, once every week; and 
loose pulleys, if the machines are belt 
driven, twice every week. 

Where frames built on the Scotch 
system are used—that is, with the bot- 
tom roller running in the water trough 
—it will be found that the roller gets 
coated with slime, particularly so if 
hard water is used in the troughs. This 
is due to the impurities in the water and 
to the dust from the yarn. 

The roller should be cleaned at least 
once every week, and for this purpose 
the operator should be supplied with a 
cleaner, which is a bottom clearer, sim- 
ilar to those used on ring spinning 
frames. This clearer should be wrapped 
with fairly heavy felt. To clean the 
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Size of R.P.M. of Size of 
Counts Ring in In. Spindle Trav. 
28/3 23 5,000 14 
36/3 2 6,000 Ua 
403 2 6,000 14 
50 2 6,000 15 
60 4 6,500 17 
70/3 1 6,500 18 
100/3 13 6,500 21 
14/4 3 4,000 11 
20/4 3 4,000 12 
30/4 23 4,500 12 
40/4 23 5,000 13 
50/4 2 6,000 14 
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roller, it is only necessary to hold the 
clearer against it while the frame is in 
motion. This will remove all slime from 
the roller. When one side of the rollers 
has been cleaned, the water should be 
emptied from the trough and a clean 
supply put in. 


Greasing Rings 


lo keep end breakage down to a 
minimum, the greasing of the rings 
should never be neglected; and when a 
frame has been stopped for this pur- 
pose, before any grease is applied to the 
rings, they should be thoroughly wiped 
with a damp wiper on the outside to re- 
move all stickiness and grit. Keeping 
the outside of the rings smooth and 
clean will eliminate 75% of the end 
breakages which occur in twisting. 

The best time for greasing is shortly 
after the frames have been doffed, be- 
cause at that time there is not much 
yarn on the bobbins. The grease should 
be applied with the finger, in small 
quantities, to the inside of the rings and 
not plastered all over the ring rails. 

(here are times when the rine rails 
get hot, especially when coarse counts 
are being twisted. Before any grease is 
applied to the rings, they should be al- 
lowed to cool, because it is not much use 
putting grease on hot rings. 

it will be found to be a good plan to 
each side of the twister frames 
numbered and to put the number on the 
ticket of each doffing taken off. By 
this means, bad work can always be 
traced back to the person responsible. 
\lso by giving each worker a receptacle 
lor waste, a check and record can be 
made every week, establishing a good 
basis for comparison. 

in Table 2 will be found particulars 
ol various counts, and it must not be 
lorgotten that these yarns are made 
irom combed Sak. cotton. 


Six-Cord 


(On account of six-cords having to be 


1 
have 


it better to discuss the six-cords under 
a separate heading. This class of yarn 
is very seldom put up in any other 
colors than black and white. <A small 
quantity is, for certain trades, wound 
on paper tubes, and also on large 
spools on the semi-automatic spooling 
machines. Occasionally a request is 
made for the yarn to be glazed, but the 
bulk is for the small domestic spools 
wound on the self-acting automatic 
spoolers. 

The yarns dealt with here will range 
from 36/6 to 130/6, which are generally 
ticketed from 10s to 100s, respectively. 
Each of these yarns is wound twice and 
twisted twice. 

The single yarn is wound two ends 
up on a double winder. Then it is 





TABLE 2 


Turns per Single Strand Production 
Counts Inch Tensile in Oz. in 44 Hr. per 
Sp. in ib: 
28/3 16 46 2.25 
36/3 18 40 2.45 
40/3 19 36 1.8 
50/3 21 30 1.33 
60/3 23 21 1.16 
70/3 25 15 .93 
100/3 30 10 ee 
14/4 9 155 8.00 
20/4 11 125 5.00 
30/4 14 75 4.1 
40/4 16 55 2.4 
50/4 18 40 aun 


twisted into two-cord, with the twist in- 
serted in the same direction as the twist 
in the single yarn. The writer prefers 
the Scotch type of twister, but with a 
vertical creel. 

After the first twisting, the yarn is 
prepared for the second twisting. There 
are two ways in which this can be done. 


















































eliminated. Twister hands can take care 
of more spindles, and less tubes and 
spools are required. Therefore, it is 
unnecessary to go into any details re- 
garding the second method. 

It will be found that, when tying two 
ends together in which twist on twist 
has been inserted, the knots have a 
tendency to pull loose. Winders should 
have this point impressed upon them, 
and should be instructed to test each 
knot made when winding this class of 
work. 

Sometimes, but not very often, the 
yarns for the finer counts are gassed. 
this being done at the customer’s re- 
quest. The cotton for the finer num- 
bers, from 70s and upwards, is usually 
of a fine Sak. quality and a grade or 
two lower for the coarser numbers. 
In all cases, the yarn is combed, and 
very often double-combed from 80s and 
upward. 

It should be understood that when- 
ever the count of yarn has been men- 
tioned in this article, it was single-yarn 
count. After twisting, they will test 
coarser, due to the contraction which 
takes place. In Table 3 will be found 
particulars for the various six-cord 
yarns, and in Table 4 will be found 
speeds of spindles, sizes of rings, etc. 





Plan Study on Effect of 
Gin Speeds on Cotton 


The survey of ginning methods now 
in progress under Dr. R. W. Webb 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is to be aided by the Division 
of Agricultural Engineering, according 





One is to take the twister bobbins and to a recent announcement. It is ex- 
TABLE 3 
Turns per In Lea Tensile Turns per In. Turns perIn. Single Strand _ ss 
Counts Single Yarn Single Yarnin Lb. First Twist Final Twist Tensile in Oz. Ticket No. 
36 20 75 20 18 80 10 
40 21 70 21 19 75 10 
50 23 54 24 22 62 20 
60 25 44 26 24 48 30 
70 26 38 28 25 42 36 
80 27 34 30 27 40 40 
100 30 25 34 30 30 50 
110 31 20 35 31 226 60 
120 33 14 37 33 24 70 
130 34 10 38 34 22 100 





wind them three ends up on a doubler 
winder, thereby having one tube to a 
spindle at the second twisting. The 
other method is to take the twister bob- 
bins and wind them one end up on 
spools, then twist them three ends to a 
spindle at the twister. 

By using the first method, a much 








processed somewhat differently from more evenly twisted yarn is obtained, 

three- and four-cords, the writer thought and the danger of dropped ply is 

——— First Twisting ———_—______. —— —_——Fina ] Twisting———— ; 

Size of R.P.M. Size of Size of R.P.M. Size of 

( its Ring in In. Spindle Trav. Counts Ring in In. Spindle Trav. 
2 2 6,000 16 36/6 24 5,000 i 
40/2 2 6,000 16 40/6 2} 5,000 i 
/2 2 6,000 17 50/6 24 5,000 12 
0/2 13 6,500 17 60/6 2} 5,000 13 
/2 13 6,500 18 70/6 2 6,000 13 
0/2 1} 8,000 19 80/6 2 6,000 14 
/2 1 8,000 21 100/6 2 6,000 16 
/2 1} 8,000 22 110/6 iF 6,500 17 
2 1} 8,000 23 120/6 1 6,500 18 
V2 1 8,000 24 130/6 1 6,500 19 
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pected that the latter organization will 
do the engineering and mechanical 
work of experimental ginning and that 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
will conduct the studies of spinning 
qualities as affected by ginning. The 
two groups will cooperate closely 
through the course of the work and in 
the preparation of later reports. 

One of the first steps will be to study 
the effect of gin speed upon the ginned 
lint. It has already been observed that 
certain commercial plants have _ in- 
creased the quality of their yield by 
slowing down their machinery. A case 
is cited of two plantations growing 
cotton from the same seed. One con- 
sistently obtained the better results 
through low gin speed until the other 
likewise slowed down and did as well. 
This is taken to indicate that speed 
plays an important part in ginning 
operations. 
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This factory at St. Poelten, Austria was built over twenty years 
ago as the first factory unit of the Austrian Glanzstoff Corporation. 
It is still under the active management of Professor Urban, one of 
the founders of the Glanzstoff Organization and of international 
fame for his inventions in the Rayon field. The plant produces vis- 
cose rayon in all sizes by the pot spinning system for the eastern 
European markets and for the past five years some of its product 
has also been supplied to the United States. 


LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New £ ork 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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Value of Rewinding Filling 


Improves Quality of Fabric and 
Reduces Waste of Time and Material 


By J. Hamilton 


Ww HY rewind fillings onto quills or 
bobbins? Cops are cheaper! 

Many weavers dismiss the question in 
the false security of this reply. The 
cheapness of the cop-wound filling is a 
delusion. Many weavers buy their cot- 
ton for fillings already wound in cops 
in the belief that they are saving time 
and money by eliminating the rewinding 
process. On the surface, the type of 
filling obtained in this manner seems to 
make high production possible; but pro- 
duction is useless unless the mill can get 
orders, and orders at the present time 
have become more and more dependent 
upon quality. 

Let us examine a typical cloth to see 
what are the earmarks of quality. We 
find that they are even appearance; good 
quality of yarn; and absence of selvage 
plucks, shaded places, shires, slubs, and 
broken shots. All of these factors con- 
cern filling. 


Advantages of Good Quality 


A good quality of thread means less 
trouble in working, hence less stoppages 
and time lost generally. But a better 
thread costs more, and therefore the 
price of the finished article must be 
raised, or so the manufacturers argue. 
Supposing it were possible to pay a 


higher price per pound for yarn and yet 
produce the same weight of cloth at the 
same price per pound as before. This 
may appear contradictory, but let us 
consider it more closely. 

Supposing that we are to buy yarn at 
a price represented by the index number 
100, and from the yarn to the finished 
cloth there is a waste of 10%. This 
will leave the actual price of the ma- 
terial in the cloth at a comparative price 
represented by 111 per pound. Then 
supposing it were possible to reduce the 
waste to 5%. The comparative price 
in the finished cloth would only be ap- 
proximately 105. Well, supposing that 
the first price satisfied market conditions 
—there would be a saving of 6 units, 
which could be applied back on the price 
paid on the raw material to improve the 
quality. This improved quality would 
improve the demand for the goods and 
increase the turnover, resulting in 
greater: profits. 


Reducing Waste 


How winding onto bobbins effects a 
saving in waste is simple to demon- 
strate. Let us first consider the main 
sources of waste met in cop fillings. 
Broken cops usually cause a total loss. 
Slack cops cause such weaving faults as 


plucked selvages, loops, double shots, 
slubs, and often warp smashes. A 
twisted cop is often a complete loss. 
Other losses result from crushed cops, 
bent cops, and so on. 

On the other hand, fillings wound on 
bobbins, because of the rigidity imparted 
by the strong center tube, have none of 
the faults named. Although the manu- 
facturer has to put his yarn through an 
extra process, the saving is tremendous. 
Every bobbin wound has a 100% chance 
of going totally into production, whereas 
any cop by a simple accident in handling 
can become totally waste. 

The introduction of machinery to re- 
wind fillings onto bobbins is further 
justified by the introduction of the auto- 
matic loom, and also by the increased 
use of rayon. Both of these circum- 
stances, whether they arise conjointly 
or separately, make rewinding onto bob- 
bins indispensable. 

It is the practice in some cotton mills 
to spin the thread direct onto the auto- 
matic-loom bobbin. This is workable 
for coarser numbers of yarn, but in the 
finer numbers it is better to rewind from 
the spinning bobbins onto shuttle bob- 
bins, which contain about double the 
quantity of yarn which the spinning 
bobbin would hold. On the rewinding 
machine there should be perfectly ad- 
justed slub catchers to inspect the thread 
and remove slubs. This will improve 
the quality of the fabric and also in- 
crease production. ‘It often repays the 
manufacturer to rewind his coarser 
yarns also, in order to have the im- 
perfections removed. 

Another place where rewinding is 
becoming necessary is in the woolen and 
worsted industry, where large ring- 
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machines are being introduced 


spinn! ¢ 
to rep!.ce the older type of machinery. 
The y.rn from these large ring bobbins 
must »e rewound. It is only bobbins 
of the correct type that allow satisfac- 
tory id uniform weaving consistent 
with reduced waste. 
Rewinding Machinery 

In the matter of machinery, the 
American manufacturer, because of his 
past conservative attitude to rewound 


fillings, is today in a better position than 
his Luropean competitor in the quality 
feld. The Continental manufacturer 
has always used rewinding machinery, 
and in most cases the original installa- 
tion in use. If new machinery is 
installed, the original design is still 
adhered to for many reasons. The type 
of machine in use there, although it 
produces excellent results, is compara- 
tively heavy, bulky, noisy, and expensive 
in upkeep and power needed. The 
American manufacturer has right at his 
hand a machine manufactured in his 
own country which produces just as 
good results, but is much lighter, more 
compact, and quieter. 

The American machine builders have 
incorporated the ideal feature of having 
all spindle and drive mechanism en- 
closed in oil compartments, and the rest 
of the mechanism oiled by the splash 
system. This has the effect of making 
the machine durable and efficient, and 
keeps the repair bill to a minimum. 
The spindle of the American machine 
will wind yarn onto bobbins at an ap- 
proximate speed of 150 yds. per minute. 
Time lost in piecing ends, putting on 
supply packages, etc., usually reduces 
the efficient production to 60% to 70%. 
A 4 hp. motor will usually drive a 20- 
spindle unit, unless exceptionally heavy 
yarn is being wound or extra-large bob- 
bins are being used; and in this case a 

motor covers the drive require- 
ments amply. The American machine 
has the further advantage that with a 
slight modification it will wind cotton, 
worsted, woolen, or real silk. 


Test Airplane Fabrics for 
Use by Fruit Growers 


\asuincton, D. C.—Increased use 
01 cotton fabrics in the citrus fruit in- 
dustry of Florida and Texas has re- 
cently been given attention by the New 
Uses Section of Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

il a report just issued, it is pointed 
out that a large amount of cotton duck 
is now being used in handling the citrus 
fruits of California, and from the stand- 
point of wear, this fabric has been very 
sal'stactory, but as it is often too heavy, 
the Textile Division invites considera- 
tion to the possibility of using one of 
‘ic new airplane fabrics, of strong, 
closely woven cotton in piace of 


he Cotton-Textile Institute is col- 
rating with the New Uses Section in 
fort to bring the manufacturer of 


fabrics in closer touch with the 
tion, 





USEFUL CATALOGS 





“Tours Through Textile Tangles” is 
the title of a unique series of twelve 
booklets to be issued by the American 
Moistening Co., Providence, R. I. The 
author is James W. Cox, Jr., who “con- 
ducts” his readers by airplane to 43 
mills in the North and the South where 
textile troubles were solved by humidi- 
fication. The first booklet has been 
received and, in addition to giving an 
interesting explanation of humidity, dis- 
cusses problems in the card room of a 
Rhode Island mill, in yarn manufactur- 
ing in a Virginia mill, in yarn storage 
in a New York mill, and in finished 
cloth storage. There is also a question 
and answer section which takes up prob- 
lems that the textile manufacturer faces 
in considering the installation of mod- 
ern humidification. A loose-leaf binder 
is to be sent to persons receiving the 
“tours” and at the end of the series an 
index will be furnished. 


* * * 


Lathes. This catalog, known as No. 
90-A, is in two colors and contains illus- 
trations, descriptions, and prices of the 
South Bend line of lathes, manufactured 
by the South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind. Several new model lathes 
have been added with this edition of the 
catalog, also several new lathe attach- 
ments which are offered for the first 
time. Of particular interest is a section 
devoted to the 18-in. new model silent- 
chain motor-driven lathe. 


x* * * 


Baffling Boilers. An article on 
“Baffling for Straight Tube Boilers,” by 
Walter Siegerist, assistant general sales 
manager of the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York, has been printed 
in “The Safety Valve.” It illustrates and 
describes various types of baffles, their 
relation to straight tube boilers, the 
materials used, with comparative tests 
of several baffling materials, and various 
types of baffle arrangements to meet 
certain combustion requirements. 


*x* * * 


G. E. Publications. The following 
General Electric publications have been 
received: GEA-394A, devoted to induc- 
tion motor-generator sets, % to 35 kw., 
125 to 250 volts; GEA-874D, describing 
Type WD-200A arc welder, belt, motor, 
or gas-engine drive—stationary or port- 
able; GEA-875D, which discusses Type 
WD-300A arc welder, belt, motor, or 
gas-engine drive—stationary or portable; 
GEA-1121, describing reciprocating air- 
compressor sets, single-stage, portable; 
GEA-1119, on reciprocating air-compres- 
sor sets, single-stage, stationary; GEA- 
881B, devoted to General Electric Type 
WD-200A arc welder, continental gas- 
engine-driven; GEA-1120, discussing re- 
ciprocating air-compressor sets, two- 
stage, stationary; GEA-1118, on two- 
stage reciprocating air compressors, 
Types CP-, CPQ-, and CPT-26; GEA- 
994A, devoted to travel carriage for 
automatic arc welders; and GEA-214A, 
on G-E Helicoil sheath-wire immersion 
heaters. 


x *k Ok 
Tramrail. The Cleveland Electric 
Tramrail Division of the Cleveland 


Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., 
has issued a folder on conveying equip- 
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ment for bales of cotton, waste, paper, 


and other baled materials. Speed, 
power, flexibility, and endurance are 
featured. 

xk *k * 


Silkk Weighting. Important discov- 
eries on the values of weighted and un- 
weighted silks are discussed in the June 
issue of “Silicate P’s & Q’s,” published 
by the Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Qualities of weighted and 
unweighted silks are taken up. Illustra- 
tions show dyed samples and_ give 
strength curves. Mention is also made 
of bleaching and kier-boiling of textiles. 


* * * 


Water Wheels. The James Leffel & 
Co., Springfield, O. have issued Bulle- 
tin W204, featuring the Ford Motor Co. 
plant at Hamilton, O., in which Leffel 
water wheels are installed. This con- 
cern has also issued a discussion en- 
titled “Survival of the Fittest,” which 
shows the changes that have taken place 
in the water-wheel manufacturing indus- 
try during the last 50 years. Where 
formerly there were 86 water-wheel 
manufacturers in the United States, 
today there are 6. Interesting facts re- 
garding the efficiency of the James 
Leffel & Co. equipment and its engi- 
neering organization are presented. 


*x* * * 


Metal Bobbins. J. L. Waltz, Inc., 50 
Church St., New York, have issued a 
folder describing and illustrating their 
metal bobbins and spools. Details of 
each type with uses are given. The 
rustless qualities are featured; also the 
uniformity, balance, freedom from split- 
ting and splintering, and long life. 


x * * 


Nickel Steel. The International Nickel 
Co., 67 Wall St., New York, has issued 
Bulletin No. 14, in the series entitled 
“Nickel Steel, Data and Applications.” 
An article entitled “The Manufacture of 
Nickel Steel Plate” is reprinted from 
the transactions of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and deals with 
the manufacture, rolling, and inspection 
of steel containing between 2 and 3% of 


nickel, which are used in boiler con- 
struction. 
* * * 
Stoker. A new catalog illustrating 


and describing the Type K_ underfeed 
stoker has been issued by the Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York. The 
Type K stoker is applicable to boilers 
up to 200 hp. It is explained that oper- 
ators of small boilers secure the advan- 
tages of efficient mechanical stoking at 
a relatively low investment cost. 


x* * * 


Detergent. A product recently devel- 
oped by Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is described in an 
illustrated booklet, “Bescolite, the Posi- 
tive Detergent.” The application of 
“Bescolite” in the kier boil and in rinsing 
cotton goods, as well as cotton hosiery, 
is described. Other applications recom- 
mended are boiling-out rayon hosiery 
before bleaching or dyeing, in silk de- 
gumming baths, and in the soap stock 


solution for scouring raw wool and 
yarn. 

x * * 
Welding. The most recent industrial 
publication of the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co., entitled “Safety in Weld- 
ing,” is based upon the study of weld- 
ing practices and presents the outstand- 
ing health and accident hazards involved, 
with suggestions for overcoming them. 
The effects that various light rays exer- 
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LOOK thru the eyes of the buyer of fabrics is 0 

helpful in guiding your production of textiles. ' 

To the buyer’s desk come demands for smartness, dlir 

ture 

for novelty, and for elegance. | des 

Mo 

These essential effects may be secured through - 
* 1 

Dyeing, Weighting, Finishing and Printing opera- a 

. ) 
tions . . . . and are dependably excellent when per- she 
n . . tre 
formed by National. ; 
’ 

National is qualified in every way to give enticing a 
‘ . : , c 
quality to every class of textile. Moreover, National D: 
‘ i be 7 ‘ ; TI 
brings to this important work a financial responsi- a 
«ve . +} 
bility which operates to your advantage. S 
re 

NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 

5 Colt St., Paterson, N.J. N.Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 

Works: Paterson, N. J.; East Paterson, N. J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williams- ¢ 
port, Pa. Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing Co., ( 
Limited, Drummondville, P.Q. Can. Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal I 


d 
We recommend the registration of original designs with 
the Silk Association of America, Inc. 


NATIONAL | 
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cise upon the body and the methods 

utilized for protection against such rays 

are discussed in detail in this publication. 
oe 


Temperature. “Lower Costs Through 
Automatic Control” is the title of a 
treatise issued by The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. It is stated that tem- 


perature control means lower manufac- 
costs from decreased steam con- 


turing 1 

sumption and lower machine cost per 
yard, since many machines can be speeded 
up when conditions are uniform; 


lower material cost because better qual- 
ity and fewer seconds result when tem- 
perature conditions are uniform; and 
lower labor cost because less attention 
is required. a ae a 

G-E Publications. A new bulletin, 
GEA-98A is devoted to Type BSR ad- 
justable varying speed motors giving 
24:1 speed adjustment by brush shifting. 
A brush shifting handle permits speed 
contro! directly at the motor. Bulletin 
GEA-517B describes and _ illustrates 
Type CD totally enclosed fan-cooled 
dc. motors of 2 to 51 hp. A large out- 
put per pound of material has been ob- 
tained. Bulletin GEA-1102 is devoted 
to electric heating equipment for hot 
galvanizing tanks, and a special folder 
has been issued on various G-E indus- 
trial heating devices, many of which 


will interest textile men. 

* x * 
Clutch. The Conway Clutch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., has issued Bulletin D. C., 


describing and illustrating the Conway 
disc clutch. Many drawings and half- 
tone illustrations show design, construc- 
tion, and mountings. A wealth of data 
of interest to engineers is included. 

* ok * 

Records. Henry Conolly Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has issued a folder on 
“Visblex” business record control. 
Various forms are illustrated, and the 
text describes their advantages and the 
service offered by the company. 

* * * 

Material Handling. Overhead han- 
dling of raw materials, partly manufac- 
tured products, and finished goods, is 
described in a new folder entitled, “The 
Most Complete Overhead Material 
Handling System,” issued by the Cleve- 
land Electric Tramrail Division of The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O. Numerous illustrations 
show installations of the Cleveland 
tramrail in various industrial plants. 

* * * 


Wage Payment. A booklet entitled 


“The Pick Method of Weaver Wage 
Payment,” has been issued by the 
Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ge are discussions of various meth- 


‘! payment with the advantages and 
the disadvantages of each set forth. 
Sections of the booklet are composed of 
reprints of material from TExTrLE Worip 
publications. Many useful forms and cal- 
culations are given. 

Oo” * * 


Automatic Control. A new catalog 


entitled “Bristol’s Automatic Electric 

Control Valves,” has been issued by 

The itristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. It 

describes control apparatus for temper- 

ature, for gas, air, steam, and water. 
‘ & & 

Fans. Several bulletins have been 
issue’ Dy the Century Electric Co., St. 
Lou Mo., on their various stationary, 
OSC sting, ceiling, and ventilating fans 
lor ces, work rooms, sales rooms, 


pu 


meeting places, etc. 


Cotton Yarn Mill Notes 


Instructions for Piecing Up a 
Roving Frame 


By Gilbert R. Merrill 


This is the second of a series of short 
articles on the correct operation of cot- 
ton-yarn machinery. The articles are 
written as brief instructions, tabulated in 
logical order and expressed in straight- 
to-the-point language. The first ap- 
peared July 6 on page 111.—Editor. 

(Note: Before piecing up any end, 
pull off any singles or doubles due to 
an end broken out or an extra end run- 
ning in. If this reduces the size of the 
bobbin too much, take it off and break 
out the roving at the back rolls, or find 
a bobbin of the proper size.) 

1. Stop the frame, bringing the flyer 
pressers a little to the right of the ex- 
treme back position and so that the 
front and back flyers are in line. 

2. Collect any roving on the roll 
beam, leaving a short fringe projecting 
from the front rolls. (Pocket the 
roving. ) 

3. Lift the bobbin enough to free it 
and unwind a little more than enough 
roving to reach to the front roll. Re- 
place the bobbin firmly on the dog. 

4. Twist this slightly by rolling it 
between the palms to give a twist which 
spirals upward to the right. 

5. Using roving as near the bobbin 
as possible, thread the end through the 
hollow flyer leg, starting at the top. 

6. Wrap the end twice around the 
presser arm and put it through the 
presser eye. 

7. Draw the end up until tight. 

8. Carry the end around the back of 
the top of the flyer and thread it through 
the hole on the right front and up 
through the hole in the top. 

9. Carry the end to the projecting 
fringe of fibers at the front roll. 

10. Break off any extra length, but 
leave a little slack between the front 
rolls and the flyer. 

11. Twist the roving into the fringe 
of fibers, starting at the right, rolling 
it over the top to the left with the 
thumb and forefinger. 

12. Take up any excess slack between 
the bobbin and the front rolls by lifting 
and turning the bobbin gear. Do not 
make the end too tight and be sure 
that the bobbin is well seated before 
starting the frame. 

13. Put the waste collected in the 


proper receptacle, at the end of the 
frame. 


B. E. Geer Heads Cooperative 
Farmers 


Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing 
Exchange, Greenville, S. C., recently 
re-elected B. E. Geer, of Judson Mills, 
as president of the organization. Reso- 
lutions were adopted favoring a federal 
statute placing Mexican immigration 
into the United States upon a stipulated 
annual quota. 
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Raw SILK AND THROWING, by W. P. Seem. 
198 pages, 6x9 in. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished for TExtTrmL=E Worip by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. $5. 


Warren P. Seem has earned the grati- 
tude of the silk industry for his invaluable 
contributions on research, testing, and man- 
ufacturing methods, and his activities as 
educator and author. Taking an active 
and responsible part in the industry, with 
wide opportunities for observation and 
study, he writes from first-hand knowledge. 
In this new book he gives a collection of 
practical experiences and researches on silk 
problems. 

The volume logically follows Mr. Seem’s 
earlier book entitled, “Raw Silk Properties, 
Classification of Raw Silk, and Silk Throw- 
ing,” which presented methods of meas- 
uring the qualities of raw silk. It goes 
further than the earlier volume, giving 
the results of more complete experience, 
and thoroughly discusses the measuring, 
classifying, and disposition of raw silk; 
manufacturing efficiency in raw silk throw- 
ing ; wage systems; and rates of production. 

In Part I under “Measuring, Classifying, 
and Disposition of Raw Silk,” the follow- 
ing subjects are taken up: Raw silk prop- 
erties, classification of color, strength, 
elongation, brittleness, nature, elasticity, 
cohesion, evenness, and cleanness. 

In Part II under “Studies of Manufac- 
turing Efficiency,” there are discussions of 
the following: Management of boys and 
girls in the silk throwing industry, supply 
of labor, wages, human engineering, atti- 
tudes of executives, smaller factory units, 
measuring ability of foremen, qualifications 
of forepeople, health of worker, vacations, 
welfare organizations, sick benefits, strikes 
and walk-outs, training help, and practical 
experience in mill supervision. 

In Part III under “Wage System and 
Production,” the following subjects are 
included: studies in winding, wage rating, 
tests and researches on first time spinning, 
spindle speeds, efficiency of production, 
qualities of thread, classifying spinning de- 
fects, temperature and humidity, style of 
take-up bobbins, throwing crepe thread, 
shrinkage of fabrics, soaking raw silk for 
crepe, boil-off tests, method of throwing 
crepe style and care of rings, twisting 
operation, method of setting the twist, cal- 
culation on the shortening in twisting, 
shortening tables, and throwsters’ clear- 
ance. 

The book is a distinct addition to tech- 
nical literature and will help to advance 
the cause of better practice and greater 
efficiency in silk manufacturing. 


ComMopity ExcHANGES, by Julius B. Baer 
and George P. Woodruff. 320 pages, 
6x9 in. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., 
New York. Price $5. 


This book, one of whose authors directed 
the legal work in connection with four of 
New York’s recently organized exchanges, 
supplies the first complete description of the 
operation of commodity exchanges, and 
their place in the commercial world. The 
factors common to the various exchanges, 
including rubber, silk, cotton, grain, metal ; 
the ways in which they differ; and the 
advantages they offer are explained very 
simply and clearly. Describing the evolu- 
tion of the modern exchange, the authors 
explain the workings of the futures con- 
tract and the difference between the cash 
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Human nature, at its best and worst, blended 


ON THE 


SILK ROUTE 


“Humanity’s Pathway to Progress’ 


AAD AYE LF-sacrifice led the Nes- 
torian Monks, in the early 
6th century, from the Medi- 
terranean ciear to theCeles- 
tial Kingdom. Roads tore 
their feet. Alternate heat 
and cold tried to destroy 
men unaccustomed to and 
ill-equipped for their journeys. A sincere love for 
their fellow-man, even though tinged with fa- 
naticism, made impossible burdens easy to bear. 

Yet these same monks betrayed their hosts’ 
trust, and smuggled the silkworm and the mul- 
berry leaf back to Justinian, the Roman Em- 
peror, in the year 530 A.D. 

Silk has shown mankind at its worst and at 
its best. It has draped the couch of folly. It has 
given to hard-driven industry the vehicle for 
success. For science and invention have trusted 





much of their treasure to the slender filament 
from the silk worm, and found its strength 
ample. 

Today science and invention are coming 
closer and closer to duplication of silk’s many 
qualities in man-made strands. Human nature 
still craves the qualities found in silk. 

Workers in silk, and similar yarns, owe a 
debt to those brave, skillful and honest workers 
who reach back through the ages. Tue R. K. 
Laros S1Lk Company, by perfecting equipment, 
by aiding in standardizing method and meas- 
ure, by pioneering in the laboratory and on the 
knitting machine, are doing their small part in 
the present great textile industry of our nation. 
If there is any way in which the R. K. Laros 
laboratory can help solve a problem in silk, 
rayon or kindred yarns you are welcome to call 
on its aid. 


THE R.K. LAROS SILKE COMPANT 


~ SILK THROWSTERS ~ 
An ‘R. K. Laros Organixation—BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
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utures markets. The value of the 


and 


futures contract in modern distribution, 
how should be used by dealers, manu- 
facturers, and others, its possible evils and 
how they have been obviated, are discussed. 

The authors consider the government, 
orgaguization, and internal machinery of 
exchanges and their allied institutions, 
clearing associations, together with meth- 
ods of trading on the exchange floor. 
Practical problems of placing and shifting 


the hedge, practices in different trades, the 
effect of price changes in cash and futures 
markets, are given, with a summary of the 
conditions under which the hedge works 
most effectively. The role of the speculator 
in this connection is set forth. 

From a description of the work of the 
exclianges, the authors go on to an explana- 
tion of how their auxiliary functions can 
be used to greatest advantage. These func- 
tions include the maintenance of grading, 
weighing, and inspecting systems, and the 
collections of statistics, reports, and in- 
formation of the most varied sorts. The 
book closes with a description of the legal 
phases of the subject—how the courts have 
ruled, presertt status of government regula- 
tion, etc. 


RAMIE, A FIBER- YIELDING PLANT, by Lyster 
H. Dewey, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


More than usual interest may be aroused 
by this description of ramie, its cultivation, 
preparation for market, physical properties 
and uses. Dr. Dewey is Senior Botanist 
in charge of Office of Fiber Plants and 
one of the world’s foremost authorities on 
fibers. The booklet is issued as “Miscel- 
laneous Circular No. 110” and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5c. per copy. 


EmpLoyE THRIFT AND INVESTMENT PLANS, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, N. Y. 


Combined savings and short time loan 
of the nature of employe credit 
of which there are now more than 
S00 in the United States, may prove the 
death knell to the loan sharks preying on 
industrial wage earners or employes with 
moderate salaries, in the light of a study 
just published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Credit unions for industrial employes, 
practically unknown in the United States 
a iew years ago, have spread with light- 
ning-like rapidity during the last two years 
il appear to enjoy increasing popularity 
with employers and employes. As 
they receive the savings of the employes 
and loan out money to them, they are in 
effect banking institutions and under the 
law are classified as such. Thus far, 27 
states have passed legislation governing the 
jormation and operation of such employe 
associations. 

mployers generally are well satisfied 
W what the credit unions are doing to 
relcase employes from questionable credit 
es and fewer garnishments from in- 
stallment houses have been noted as a re- 
su While the chief purpose and greatest 
of the credit unions is their activity 
roviding loans to members, they also 
are potent instruments of furthering thrift. 
i ‘\at membership requires the acquisition 
ires in the credit union, which in many 
ces may be purchased in installments 
ipon which dividends are paid out of 
roceeds of the loan business. Most 
unions also provide that members 
deposit additional sums, which offers 

mal opportunity for saving. 
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Changes In Standard-Trump 
Bros., Machine Co., Sales 
Department 


H. S. McInnes, formerly connected with 
the Chattanooga office of Standard-Trump 
Bros. Machine Co., whose main offices are 
in Wilmington, Del., has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager, moving to their 
New York office, Room 614, 366 Broad- 
way, where samples and models of their 
various machines are on display. Mr. 
McInnes has been with the company 
for approximately ten years, formerly 
being connected with their Wilmington 
offices before making his headquarters at 
Chattanooga. 

His duties in Chattanooga have been 
taken over by William L. Jackson, for- 
merly associated with the United Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga and the Johnston Mills. 
Mr. Jackson in his capacity as southern 
representative for Standard-Trump Bros. 
Machine Co., makes his headquarters in 
Room 513, James Bldg., Chattanooga. 


Southern Mills Install “Breton 
Minerol” Process 


The Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
have installed another set of Breton Min- 
erol process equipment furnished by Borne 
Scrymser Co., New York. This is the 
new high-pressure type for applying lubri- 
cant to raw cotton stock. This is the 
third installation in the Sylacauga plant 
of the company since the first of the year. 
The Whitnel Cotton Mills Co., Lenoir, 
N. C., is installing the new 1929 type of 
high-pressure oil spraying to replace the 
old low-pressure type which they used suc- 
cessfully for several years. Another south- 
ern mill that is increasing its installation 
of Breton Minerol process equipment is 
the Summerville Cotton Mills, Summer- 
ville, Ga. The first unit installed last 
April is now being supplemented with a 
second unit to take care of all the cotton 
passing through the mill. 


Fidelity Machine Company 
Expands Sales Organization 


P. J. Murray and E. A. Oakes, both 
well-known in the textile industry, have 
become associated with the Fidelity Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, it is announced by 
H. W. Anderson, president of the company. 

Mr. Murray will particularly devote his 
time to further developing the line of 
Fidelity textile accessories on which he 
has been meeting with considerable suc- 
cess in such items as Helzen lubricators, 
Fidmot soluble oil, porcelain super cone 
thread guides, Steere cuff turners, top- 
cutters, etc. 

Mr. Oakes cothes to the organization 
with a reputation for development of 
mechanical ideas. 


Willcox & Gibbs Enlarge 


Show Room 


The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. has lately enlarged its show rooms at 
656 Broadway, New York. They have on 
demonstration their latest developments in 
sewing machinery. 
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Robert Dickson Paris, Sr. 


Robert Dickson Paris, Sr., manager of 
the Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co. and founder of the company in 1868, 
died suddenly recently at his home in 
Prairie du Chien. He attended his duties 
at the mill in apparently good health the 
day before his death. He was 85 years 
old. Born in Galt, Ontario, in 1844 he 
worked as a youth in woolen mills and 
established his own mill at Waukau, Wis., 
in 1868. The plant moved to its present 
location in 1891. From that date with 15 
employes it has steadily progressed till it 
now employs over 200. Mr. Paris has 
always held the post of manager. 


Charles W. Scott 


Charles W. Scott, a former woolen 
manufacturer in Uxbridge, Mass., died at 
the home of his daughter in Springfield, 
Mass., on July 2, after an illness of several 


months. He was a native of Franklin, 
Mass., 80 yéars old and had lived in 
Uxbridge for more than 75 years. In 


1902 with his uncle, John R. Scott, he 
founded the textile firm of J. R. & C. W. 
Scott, purchasing the former Charles 
Capron mill in Uxbridge, where for 
six years they manufactured high grade 
worsted goods before selling out to the 
present Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc. 


Thomas F. Byrne 


Thomas F. Byrne, retired knitting goods 
manufacturer and philanthropist, died in 
Phoenixville, Pa., after a prolonged ill- 
ness. For many years he was head of the 
firm which bore his name, and which in 
1927, at his retirement, became known as 
Thomas F. Byrne, Inc., with a son at its 
head. He was the organizer of the 
Phoenixville Trust Co., of which he was 
president for 20 years. 





John W. Barry 


John W. Barry, overseer of the stock 
room of the Charlton Woolen Co., Charl- 
ton City, Mass., died in Worcester ( Mass.) 
City Hospital on June 29 from a septic 
sore throat. Mr. Barry was 71 years old. 
a native of Blackstone, Mass., and had 
lived in Charlton for the last 35 years. 
He had lived alone since the death of his 
wife 10 years ago. Burial was in Black- 
stone. 


Walter E. Stafford 


Walter E. Stafford, aged 53, for many 
years general superintendent of Holt- 
Granite Mills at Haw River, N. C., until 
that corporation went out of business, died 
at Burlington, N. C., June 27. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and two 
daughters. 


F. C. Gilliam 


F. C. Gilliam, aged 49, for 15 years or 
more an overseer in the plant of the Can- 
non Mills, died at Kannapolis, N. C., June 
26. He was postmaster at Kannapolis dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and several children. 
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How may the Stockholders of Close Corporations e 


@ assure the heirs of each stockholder the full predeter- 


mined value of his stock holdings? 


¢ @ provide for the purchase of shares of a deceased stock- 
holder by the remaining stockholders and prevent a \ 


reduction of working capital? ( 


@ @ prevent the introduction of unknown, outside interests 
into the business by the open market sale of stock 


owncd by the estate of a deceased stockholder? 
: Today, send for our booklet, 
““To Officers of Close 


ie i ele aie 


Corporations” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


LONDON : PARIS 


OF NEW YORK MEXICO CITY 
11 BROAD STREET Total resources more 


than $550,000,000 


©OE.T.C. of N.Y., 1929 
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William W. Ollendorff, president and 
treasurer of the Bellingham Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts a member of a special 
unpaid commission to investigate the 
laws relating to fire prevention. 


Ww. C. Vereen, president, Moultrie 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, has been chosen 
as a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Tobacco Association of the United 
States. 


Arthur M. Dixon, vice-president, 
American Yarn @& Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., and _ treasurer, 


Dixon Mills, Inc., and Trenton Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; C. A. Hunt, Jr., 
president and general manager, Dacotah 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C.; 
and Hill Hunter, purchasing agent for 
the Cone group of mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., have been named directors of 
the North Carolina Railroad Co., by 
Governor O. Max Gardner. The finance 
committee, which was also appointed by 
the governor, included the name of 
Thomas H. Webb, secretary and trea- 
surer, Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, 
NAS 


Dr. D. M. Balsam, president of the 
American Chatillon Corp., sailed for 
Europe on July 1 for the purpose of 
consummating negotiations with textile 
groups in a number of foreign countries 
for the erection of plants which will 
manufacture a new cellulose acetate 


Dr. L. G. Hardman, president of 
Harmony Grove Cotton Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga., was on Saturday June 29, 
naugurated for a second term as Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer of the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc, 
and family, will pass the summer at 
Watch Hill, R. I. His yacht, “Toorac,” 
will be the flagship of the Westerly 
(R. I.) Boat Club this summer. 


Walter M. Wellman, secretary and 
treasurer, Margaret Mill, Huntsville, 
Ala., was recently re-elected president 
of the Huntsville Chamber of Commerce 
for a third term. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, president of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
presented the Magomiscock Golf Club, 
Milford, Mass., with eight acres of land 
to extend its golf course. 


_ Winfield S. Kilton, president of the 
lormer W. S. Kilton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., wool stock, and family, are at 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., until the mid- 
dle of September. 

W. J. Carter has been chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Puritan Weav- 
ing Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


George G. Foletta, general manager, 
Prestige, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, 
manufacturers of seamless and_ full- 
fashioned hosiery, is spending several 


Weeks in the United States. 


W. Jj. Carter, secretary and treasurer 
of the North Carolina Silk Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Puritan Weav- 
ing Co., Fayetteville, N. C. This 
company has taken over the old 
Granite-Puritan Mills of Fayetteville. 
Mr. Carter is a graduate of the Textile 
School, North Carolina State College. 


R. D. Grier, secretary and treasurer 
of the Grier Cotton Mills, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., has resigned and moved to 
Statesville, N. C., where he has entered 
the cotton brokerage business. 


Paul H. Wilson, secretary of the 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and family, are passing the month of 
July at Craigville, Mass. 


B. G. Woodham is now assistant man- 
ager of the Kendall Mills, Mollohon 
plant, Newberry, S. C. 


Isaac L. Langley, has been chosen as- 
sistant general manager of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp. 


Harry A. Billings, works manager of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Billings, are spending their vaca- 
tion on Great Chebeague Island, Me. 


L. W. Quealy retired as agent of the 
Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., July 
1. No successor will be appointed but 
W. C. Summersby, brother of Treas. 
Walter Summersby, has taken over the 
management of the plant as_ general 
superintendent. 


H. Abrams, Australian Knitting Mills, 
Richmond, Australia, recently arrived 
in the United States. He will spend 
a number of weeks here studying con- 
ditions in the knit goods fields. 


Ellsworth W. McOsker, who has been 
with Naumkeag Mills at Salem, Mass., 
since he began his career in the textile 
industry in 1919, has been appointed 
overseer in the filling spinning depart- 
ment of that plant. Arthur Wakefield 
has been transferred as second hand in 
the carding room to second hand in the 
spinning department and Roger Man- 
ning has been promoted to second hand 
of carding. Arthur Wakefield, who is 
a native of Biddeford, Maine, is a New 
Hampshire State College man, and 
Roger Manning, a native of Salem, has 
been with the mill six years. 


E. L. Moore, Lustre Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia, who has been in the 
United States for several weeks, is re- 
ported to have purchased full-fashioned 
knitting machinery and equipment which 
will be installed in their Australian 
plant. 


Charles Emmott of Emmott & Cock- 
roft, cotton goods manufacturers, Brad- 
ford and Manchester, England, has been 
visiting his brother Edward Emmott in 
Uxbridge, Mass., this week, this being 
their first meeting in 25 years. He will 
visit the principal textile centers of the 
country before returning to England. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bond, and 
daughter Edith, of Philadelphia, sailed 
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for Antwerp on the Red Star SS. 
“Arabic,” July 6. They intend to tour 
Holland, Switzerland, part of Germany 
and possibly France, and will then visit 
England, returning about the middle of 
September. 


H. L. Walker, formerly of Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, is now with the Super- 
silk Hosiery Mills, London, OQOnt., 
Canada. 


C. H. Strickland, recently resigned as 
superintendent of Belton (S. C.) Mills 
to accept a similar position with the 
Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. Mr. 
Strickland’s change follows a residence 
of 30 years at Belton. 


G. L. Parlementer, formerly at Cedar- 
town, Ga., is the new superintendent of 
the Goodyear Clearwater Mill No. 3, at 
Atco, Ga., and R. H. Stewart, lately of 
the Devon Mills, of the Goodyear Co., 
of New Bedford, Mass., takes Mr. Par- 
lementer’s place at Cedartown. I. A. 
McDaniel will be assistant treasurer of 
Mill No. 3. 


M. D. Babcock, formerly of the Au- 
gusta Knitting Corp., of Utica, N. Y., 
has joined the staff of the J. Henry 
Peters Co., Toronto, as superintendent 
in charge of production. Mr. Babcock 
entered the employ of the Utica Knitting 
Co., as an assistant in the packing room 
29 years ago. 


F. W. Williams has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Love Knitting Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


F. D. Webster, superintendent of the 
West Knitting Corp., Wadesboro, N. C., 
has gone to New York State where he 
will spend three weeks in different sec- 
tions. Mr. Webster left June 28. 


Clyde Robinson is now superintendent 
of the Seviersville (Tenn.) Hosiery 
Mills. 


Clyde Riggs is now superintendent of 
the Cromwell Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


H. K. Roberts has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Gordon Mills, Roaring 
River, N.C. 


Phil Smith has been made superin- 
tendent of the Paint Rock (Ark.) 
Hosiery Mills. 


Carl Gundstrom is now superintendent 
of the Peerless Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. 


A. H. Hamilton is now superintendent 
of the Raeford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


S. A. Petty has been made superin- 
tendent of the Superior Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 


L. M. Bently has been made super- 
intendent of the Simmons Mills Co., 
High Point, N. C. 


William F. Shaw, for the last 13 years 
superintendent of the Holden Leonard 
Co., Bennington, Vt., has resigned and 
retired after 51 years of service in 
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To the 


COTTON BLEACHER! 


“What is the true status of Peroxide Bleaching?” 


It will do all 

any other bleach will do, 
And at the same cost. 
But— 


It will do much more! 


No other bleach 
Will give you as permanently fast a white; 


No other bleach 
Affects tensile strength as little 
And preserves weight as much; 


No other bleach will equal 
The Peroxide softness and elasticity. 


The Peroxides commonly used are: 
Albone 25 Vol. 
Albone “C” 100 Vol. electrolytic 
Solozone 130 Vol. powder 


We will demonstrate its practicability before a cent is spent. 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(, 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Makers of 
ALBONE (25 Vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE , 
(130 Vol.) 
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yarious mills, 41 of which he had been 


a supe! 


ntendent. 


R. J. Lovvorn has been made super- 
intendent of the Cunard Mills, Carroll- 


ton, Ga. 


W. D. Carleton is now superintendent 
of the hosiery plant of the H. K. Regar 


& Sons, 


Anniston, Ala. 


Edward Farrell Thompson, head dyer 
and chemist for the Crex Carpet Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., has been passing a vaca- 
tion at his former home in Webster, 


Mass., 


where his parents reside. 


Bryan Redmon, of Paris, Ky., has ac- 


cepted a 


position 


in 


the 


chemistry 


department of the Viscose Co., Parkers- 


burg, W. Va. 


Joseph P. Faron, overseer of carding 


for W. J. 
has resigned 


company. 


John J. 


his 


Dickey & Sons, Oecella, Md. 
position 


with that 


Leary, overseer of finishing 


for the Puritan Mills, American Woolen 


Co., Plymouth, Mass. has resigned his 
position with that company. 


John Osterdeipt has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Puritan Mills, American Woolen Co., 
Plymouth, Mass. Mr. Osterdeipt comes 
from Providence, R. I. 


Arthur Earnshaw, who has had charge 
of the wet finishing at the Paton Mfg. 
Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada, has been 
placed in charge of the entire finishing 
at this mill. 


Alvan Hoard has resigned as dyer for 
the Sturbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 
to accept a similiar position with the 
Apponaug (R. I.) Co. 


Carl S. Sallinger, in charge of the 
cloth department of the Ware (Mass.) 
Mills of the Otis Co., has severed his 
connection with the company. 


Fred S. Crockett, a foreman and John 
F. Burke of the spindle department of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 





having completed 40 years of service at 
the plant, have been given two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 


Arthur F. McBrinn, former overseer 
of the spinning and beaming department 
of the No. 4 mill of the Ware (Mass.) 
Mills of the Otis Co., has accepted a 
similiar position with the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


W. C. Lane has resigned as head of 
the carding and spinning department of 
the Morgan Mills, Millen, Ga. 


J. M. Creekmore is head of the card- 
ing department of the Santee Mills, 
Bamberg, S. C. 


P. F. Emery is now second hand in 
the spinning room of the Bell Vue Mfg. 
Co., Hillsboro, N. C. 


C. L. Garner, night overseer of spin- 
ning and winding at the Peck Mfg. Co., 
Warrenton, N. C., has resigned. 


O. D. Martin, head of the weaving 
department of the Clinton (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has resigned. He served in 
this capacity for 16 years. 


TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers for June 


HE raw wool index was unchanged 

throughout June from the fourth 
week of May, and the cotton index for 
the last week of June showed only a 
3 point drop from the last week of 
May, thus indicating that both raw 
materials are more nearly on a stabil- 


LS 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Cot- 

Date ton 

July 31, 1914 100 
1922 


January 
April 
June 
July 
October 
1923 
January 
April 
June 
July 
October 
1924 
January 
April 
June 
July 
October 
1925 
January 
April 
June 
July 
Octobe r 
1926 
January 
April 
June 
July 
October 


146 
144 
167 
178 
177 


225 
231 
228 
217 
. oat 


278 
220 
240 


- 195 


192 
196 
192 
197 
174 


167 
153 
149 
149 
106 


7 


1927 
Janua 
April 
June 
July 
Octo} 


107 


135 
143 
168 


January 151 
Apri 164 
June 172 
July. 174 
Det 157 


Janu 162 
sober 162 
pe 170 
pr 1634 
May 156 
Fun 150 


100 


168 
156 
177 
182 
192 


225 
239 
205 
197 
222 


——— Rh 
oOno—— 


4 
1 
9 
9 
9 


197 
194 
179 
183 
189 


175 
163 
152 
149 
141 


134 
136 
147 
149 
176 


163 
160 
163 
167 
161 


166 
163 
165 
164 
160 


Col- Aver. Group 


Gray ored for Aver- 
Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
100 =100 100 #8100 
174 206 191 182 
168 209 189 178 
187 200 194 186 
190 200 195 189 
206 201 203 + # 197 
220 230 225 225 
224 242 233 234 
202 238 220 = 218 
16 2356 #4312 62th 
212 225 219- 219 
228 243 236 239 
192 194 193 198 
193 192 193 195 
186 §=6191 189 196 
187 189 188 199 
195 173 184 187 
193 180 187 188 
181 177. 179 #179 
185 176 181 182 
193 178 186 186 
i726 tli 
161 155 158 159 
33. 32 53 452 
151 141 146 147 
147 144 146 143 
140 140 140 138 
143 142 143 «©1400 
152 144 148 147 
156 145 151 150 
184 169 176 176 
166 166 166 165 
160 165 1623 162 
161 168 1644 164 
165 168 1664 167 
162 164 163 162 
158 169 1634 164 
157. 173 «165 ~~ «164 
160 172 166 166 
157. 173 «165~—s« 165 
150 173 162 161 
148 167 157 158 


160 


ized basis than at any time since the 
first of the year. All cotton manu- 
facturers excepting colored goods, and 
all wool manufactures excepting tops, 
show only slight change since the 
fourth week of Many, and the two ex- 
ceptions noted were unchanged during 
the last two weeks of June. This seems 
to forecast a more stabilized basis for 
prices of cotton and wool manufactures. 

A comparison of the indexes of the 
cotton group for the last week of June 
with the averages for June 1928, and 
the high averages for the first six 
months of this year touched in March, 
may be found interesting. The indexes 
of the cotton group for June, 1928, 
and March, 1929 were almost identical, 
the only differences being that yarns 
were two points higher in March, gray 
goods 1 point lower and colored goods 
4 points higher. The decline from the 
March averages to the last week of 
June were as follows: Cotton, 22 
points; yarns, 6 points; gray goods, 
12 points; colored goods, 6 points; 
group overage, 9 points. The most 
notable feature of this comparison is 
that, despite a decline of approximately 
13% in cotton, that of yarns and col- 
ored goods has been less than 4% 
while gray goods declined 7.5%. Dur- 
ing June, however, it was gray goods 
and yarns that displayed the greatest 
price resistance and colored goods the 
least. 

While the price of raw wool during 
June was identical with that for the 
last week of May it showed a five point 
decline from the May average, tops 
being off 11 points, yarns 4 points and 
cloths being unchanged. The decline 
since the highs of January to the last 
week in June was 26 points each in 
wool and tops, 11 points in yarns, with 
cloths unchanged. Indexes of the final 
week of June as compared with the 
averages for June 1928 show a decline 
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of 31 points in wool, 37 points in tops, 
13 points in yarns and 4 points in 
cloths. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation 
and use of the index numbers may be 
addressed to TEXTILE Wor Lp, Statistical 
Dept., 65 Franklin St., Boston. 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January...... 128 163 179 182 173 
ye | 185 185 184 182 
POs ss sas ee 209 195 186 191 
SOMES \odusa 189 202 196 188 193 
October...... 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
January...... 212 225 227 203 213 
BPW. sos sc Bae 230 234 225 228 
WONG 05 sicsice See 229 244 233 234 
WU is cncveee Gee 223 233 228 228 
October...... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January...... 217 227 221 223 223 
co ae 216 230 223 219 221 
WEOMcac chase ROS 216 219 219 216 
WO ken cas 191 209 212 219 213 
October...... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
pS Capertee | | 234 230 241 235 
ee 211 210 241 225 
POM. csenes 216 217 216 239 227 
October...... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
BPE icncee ECT 193 198 224 208 
OR acaecntn SED 183 188 220 202 
Cds caenee Eee 184 189 215 199 
October...... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 209 198 
yo See 182 184 211 196 
June..... 177 180 182 211 195 
July.. ak: | 183 183 211 196 
October.... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January... 194 193 186 212 201 
April.. ; 199 206 198 215 208 
a 204 209 203 215 210 
SU isc cessive Oe 206 203 214 209 
October...... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 2114 206 
February..... 198 196 201 211 205 
March,...... 194 193 200 211 203} 
April... . . 187 189 198 211 202 
May... 178 183 194 211 199 
PNG bin «denn 174 191 211 196 
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“Impossibilities Recede as Experience Advances” 
—SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


= and again we have been called upon to over- 
come conditions termed IMPOSSIBLE. Our long 


experience has enabled us to mount these barriers 


successfully. The next time you are faced with a 


problem let us help you. 


THE 
HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


SILK WEIGHTING, DYEING, FINISHING—SKEIN AND PIECE 
VAT, SUNFAST AND REGULAR COLORS ON RAYON— 
RESIST DYEING FOR PICOT EDGES, STRIPES and NOVELTIES 


Ninth & Buttonwood Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOHN W. paar a Pres. JOHN G. OSWALD, Gen. Mer. 
NATHANIEL F, AYER, Treas. FOREST BOYD, Sales Mgr. 


NYANZA a 


Sell Bennet to Knitters and Weavers 








Conta Grey. Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and (Setea Mixtures 
Single and Ply 


American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston—40 Worth St., New York—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer’s Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 
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Reversible Distributor 


Feeds Cotton to Two Hoppers 
from Condenser Between 


\ new cotton distributor for feeding 
two hoppers from a condenser placed on 
the ceiling between them has _ been 
developed by the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston. The belt of the 
new distributor reverses, first carrying 
cotton to one hopper and then to the 
other, in response to the automatic con- 
trol mechanism. With this arrangement 
an extra bay is not required beyond the 
hoppers for the condenser, as in the case 
of the regular distributor. A further 
advantage is in the elimination of the 
gates and their operating mechanism. 
The new distributor is suitable for small 
mills having only two lines of opening 
and picking or for large mills having 
two hopper-feeders handling waste or 
special mixtures. 

The methods of driving the apron by 
two open belts from the countershaft 
which drives the condenser may be seen 
in the accompanying illustration. At 
each end of the distributor is a tight and 
loose pulley on a shaft carrying a bevel 
gear meshing with a bevel on the apron 
shaft. The gearing at one end drives 
the apron in one direction and the gear- 
ing at the other end drives it in the 
opposite direction. The shippers on the 
two belts are connected by a rod, and 
when the belt is on the tight pulley at 
one end the opposite belt is on the loose 
pulley y. 

Hopper B controls the shifting of the 
belt guides, thus controlling the direc- 
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tion of the apron. When cotton gets 
low in hopper B, the rake in the hopper 
moves forward, tripping the positive 
control which is connected to the shipper 
rod and shifting the belts so that the 
apron delivers into the hopper B. When 
this hopper is dull, the positive control 
works, shifting the belts so that the 
apron is reversed and hopper A receives 
the cotton. The master switch on hop- 
per B is opened at the time the apron 
reverses. 

When hopper 4 is full and hopper B 
is not ready for cotton, both master 
switches are open. This stops the lift- 
ing apron on the bale breaker, stopping 
the feed as the switches on hoppers A 
and B are connected in parallel. When 
either hopper gets low and calls for cot- 
ton, the hopper rake moves forward, 
operating the positive control, closing 
the switch, and starting the lifting apron 
on the bale breaker, thus making the 
feeding on the hopper entirely auto- 
matic. 

It is claimed that the reversible-apron 
automatic distributor will be found a 
labor saver, and that the laps from the 
two lines of picking fed by these hoppers 
will run more uniform, due to the con- 
stant level which is automatically main- 
tained in the hoppers. 


Hosiery-Dyeing Machines 


Smaller to Accommodate Numerous 
Small Lots Now Common 
In order to meet the modern trend 


toward dyeing smaller lots of hosiery, 
which is due to the greater variety of 


‘ 





Reversible-Apron Automatic Cotton Distributor Feeding Two Hoppers 
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Rivetless and Screwless Cylinder 
Construction of Hosiery- 
Dyeing Machine 


color shades now dyed by hosiery manu- 
facturers, the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati, O., has de- 
veloped two smaller models of its 
“Super Dyeing Machine.” The cyl- 
inders in these two machines measure 
30 x 20 in. and 30 x 36 in., respectively. 
The former has a capacity of 25 lb. of 
silk or rayon hosiery; and the latter a” 
capacity of 50 lb. of the same articles. 
All of the features of the larger 





30x36-in. Rotary Dyeing Machine 


models have been incorporated in the 
smaller, as far as possible. The new 
machines contain an unusual amount of 
monel metal. They have, of course, a 
monel-metal tub with spun metal tub 
heads and monel-metal cylinder. In 
addition, they are equipped with monel- 
metal cylinder-drive shafts and monel- 
metal trunions or drive transmitters. 
This is a new feature, as formerly 
bronze was used for the shafts and 
trunions. The only other metals used 
in the construction of the new machines 
are the cast-iron in the end frames, the 
bronze in the cylinder bearings, and the 
brass in the steam boil pipes. 

A novel feature of advantage is the 
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Servings 


Most Essential 


Industries 


oo Company has been serv- 

ing the most essential indus- 
tries with High Grade Alkalies 
of proved dependability for years. 
In the large modern Diamond 
Plants at Painesville, Ohio, nu- 
merous industrial alkalies are 
manufactured by the most modern 
and scientific methods—and in 
sufficient volume to meet carload 
lots in any desired quantity. Less 
than carload lots are quickly ob- 
tainable from local distributors in 


all principal cities. 


Diamond 
Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Starch 





400 MILL 
500 MILL 


FAMOUS N 
C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 

and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place 


New York City 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 











elimination of rivets and screws from 
the inside surfaces of the cylinder. This 
has been accomplished by providing a 


solid monel-metal bar extending through 
the cylinder, this bar being milled so 


as to receive the monel-metal partitions 


which divide the cylinder into the Y- 
pockets or compartments. This elim- 
inates any liability of silk or rayon 


hosiery being injured during the opera- 
tion by catching or pulling on loose 
or screw heads. 

The machines are made only in direct- 
geared motor drive, and contain a self- 
operated cylinder motor control. By 
that is meant that they do not require 
any subsidiary control or wall-mounting 
electrical control. They are furnished 
as standard with such features as 
thermometer, monel-metal loading and 
unloading apron, and syphon bowl and 
injector, as well as a gauge glass and 
spigot or faucet. 


rivets 


Rustless Metal Bobbins 


Five New Types and a New 
Aluminum Cone Tip or Guide 


Since the announcement a few months 
ago by J. L. T. Waltz, Inc., 50 Church 
St., New York, of a new line of rustless 
metal bobbins (TEXTILE Wortp, April 
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Cone Tip and Rustless Metal Bobbins 





13, p. 81), five new ones and a new cone 
tip have been added. 

In the accompanying photograph, 
type 1 is the cone tip or guide. It is 
intended tor knitting and yarn mills, 
and is made of one-piece sheet 
aluminum. It is designed to prevent 
damage to yarn from soft or rough 
or wood cone tips. If desired, a 
can be stamped in the metal as 
an advertising medium for yarn mills 


lor tree distribution to customers. 

[ype 2 is a pressed-aluminum cone 
claimed to be as light as paper and is 
intended for silk, rayon, woolen, 
Worsted, and cotton yarns. It has holes 


entilation and even saturation, is 
to prevent press-offs, and is 
| to reduce waste and backwind- 


3 is a twister bobbin of one- 
ard cast aluminum with hollow 
ind skirt base, for cotton-yarn 
[ype 4 is a knitting-mill cone 
ly polished, one-piece hard cast 
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aluminum to fit any spindle. Type 5 is 
a spinner made of one-piece hard cast 
aluminum for hard-conditioning cotton 
yarn. Type 6 is a quill of one-piece 
hard cast aluminum for textile mills in 
general. Most of these bobbins can be 
made in any size. 


Horizontal Roll Extractor 


Handles Silks, Rayons, or Mixed 
Goods Without Contact 


The Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, 
N. J., announces the development of a 
new horizontal roll extractor for silks, 
rayons, and mixed goods. The beam of 
cloth as it comes from the dye jigs is 
simply placed on centers and rotated 
rapidly. The moisture is thus expelled 
without the fabric itself being touched. 
Elimination of handling and contract 


with objects while the cloth is wet 
prevents “shifting” of fine fabrics. 
The machine has been made _ par- 








forms practically an integral unit there- 
with. 

Adjustment of the tail stock has been 
effected by externally threading the 
main barrel and surrounding it with a 
pilot-wheel actuating nut. The large 
diameter of the barrel permits of a very 
coarse lead of screw, facilitating an 
ease motion equal to that obtained with 
a small-diameter screw of fine thread, 
with the additional advantage of rapid 
traverse. Only one turn of the nut is 
required to release the shell, as against 
ten or twelve ordinarily. The adjust- 
ing screw is entirely enclosed and con- 
stantly dips in a trough of oil, keeping 
it properly lubricated and entirely free 
from dust, rust, and moisture. 

An arrangement of the locking 
handles makes it impossible to close the 
cover of the machine until the locking 
operation is completed. The cover is 
balanced to afford easy handling, and 
is provided with a self-acting lock to 
insure its safe retention while the ma- 
chine is in operation. 


Horizontal Roll Extractor for Silks, Rayons, and Mixed Goods 


ticularly sturdy and rigid to allow for 
the unbalanced condition of the roll. 
Timken roller bearings are used for both 
live and dead head bearings, completely 
sealed in oil-tight housings operating in 
a continuous bath of oil. An ingenious 
method of filling the housings is claimed 
to insure a full complement of oil with 
no danger of a superfluous supply and 
consequent discharge. The machine 
needs oiling attention only once every 
three months. 

The bearing enclosure is of the barrel 
type and is susceptible of a secure 
clamping action, an important require- 
ment, both as to safety and long life, in 
a machine of this character. The barrel 
is completely enveloped in the main 
structure and when locked in position 
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Both head and tail stock are equipped 
with a very sturdy and simple two-jaw 
universal chuck for gripping standard 
54-in. wooden shells. The jaws are of 
heavy phosphor bronze and are actuated 
by hardened, stainless-steel adjusting 
screws, running in and thrusting against 
phosphor-bronze bearings. 

All parts of the extractor are claimed 
to conform to precision limits. They 
are jig drilled and completely inter- 
changeable. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BLENDING textile fibers. Process of and 
apparatus for. 1,717,633. D. Stevens, 
Esmond, R. I. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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SIZING 
VISCOSE YARNS 


For best results and simplicity in han- 
dling we recommend 


== GELATOSE = 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Write for sample. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


Sole Importers 


247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








A new smoothness, a new 
suppleness for your warps — 


“Watch M ERELY add a small quantity of Victrolyn to your size 
solution — and notice the difference in the working 
of your cotton warps. Notice how much smoother they 
the become . . . how much more easily they run along 
how much less often the yarn gets thin-fisted and 
W eaving”’ breaks. 

















You find this Victrolyn more satisfactory for lubricating 
your warps than tallow. That’s because this modern com- 


— See Also —— pound penetrates deeper, because it mixes with the size 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE : . . : : 
——CATALOG— more readily, more uniformly. It’s practically moisture- 


free . . . displaces everything but the starch and the 
water. And you need use so little of it—only 5 pounds to 
every 300 gallons of size. 


Bosson « Lane 


; We would like you to try Victrolyn in your own 

Works end Office: Atlantic, Mass. slasher . . . to see for yourself if it’s worth all 
Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil we elaim. Let us send you a 10-gallon can 

Soluble Oils Monoline Oil and if it should prove unsatisfactory you can return 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil the unused portion at our expense. Write. 


Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 


Bleachers’ Bluings 4 °® G é 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds ‘Same ‘va 
for all Textiles J esi 


(REG US PAT OFF) 
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Removing Paraffin Sizing 
From Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

We have recently received rayon crepe 
and georgette pieces in which the filling 
twist has been sized with a mixture con- 
taining a high percentage of paraffin wax. 
The method we have developed for scour- 
ing the goods has given results satisfactory 
to our customers, but it is expensive and 
does not always give the desired results, 
a second treatment being sometimes neces- 
sary. We are therefore applying to you 
for information on the scouring of pieces 
containing yarn sizes with parafin, as 
there may be a cheaper and simpler method 
than the one we now use. 

We were under the impression that the 
use of paraffin had been given up by tex- 
tile manufacturers. Do you happen to 
know whether some new method of appli- 
cation has been developed lately? Do you 
advise our recommending the substitution 
of tallow for paraffin? You may be sure 
that any information you may give us 
will be greatly appreciated. (6873) 


It is believed that the wax which is 
causing the trouble, and which may not 
necessarily be paraffin wax in whole or 
in part, is in the crepe filling. Various 
wax preparations are said to be used in 
several ways with rayon yarns: (1) as 
sizing applied to warp yarns directly on 
the looms; (2) as sizing to filling or 
warp yarn in skeins or in process to 
facilitate winding, twisting, or warping 
by lubrication and protection of the yarn 
from abrasion damage; and (3) as a 
finishing size. 

Successful substitution of tallow, Japan 
wax, or other “saponifiable” or emulsi- 
hable wax for the paraffin wax might 
depend upon the purpose intended, and 
whether or not the size is a purchased 
as a “homemade” preparation. 

Waxes may often be removed by 
emulsification or solvent processes, the 
severity of the conditions of which (as 
to temperature, time, alkalinity, and me- 
chanical working of the goods) depends 
upon the state of manufacture, whether 
in the gray or dyed, and subject to 
alteration in shade. 


Scouring methods may include: (1) 
Dry cleaning with warm organic sol- 
vents, like naphtha, or mixtures of 
naphtha with carbontetrachloride, in 


sale apparatus. (2) Scouring in strong 
olutions in soft water, using mild 
s like sodium phosphate, with or 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


without wetting-out agents. (3) Using 
mixtures of soluble or sulphonated oils 
and organic solvents, like xylol, naphtha, 
carbontetrachloride, in conjunction with 
additional soap or alkali, if necessary. 
(4) Applying special emulsifying soaps 
made up from oleic acid by partial 
saponification with caustic soda after 
admixture with emulsifying agents like 
tetralin, methyl hexalin, or more recent 
products of similar nature, or soluble 
oils. 

Time and expense may often be saved 
in scouring goods containing wax by 
drying a small test swatch and compar- 
ing its water absorbing capacity with 
that of satisfactorily scoured material, 
before removal of the remainder of the 
material from the apparatus and before 
the dumping of the scouring bath. If 
the swatch gives unsatisfactory results, 
a longer scour in the same bath may 
then be given without further inter- 


ruption. 
* * * 


Boiling Out Cotton 
Materials 


Technical Editor : 

Can you give some information that we 
desire in reference to bleaching textiles. 
Among the things we should like to know 
are what temperatures are ordinarily used 
in the bleaching kiers; what happens if 
the temperature is too low; what damage 
is done if the temperature gets too high? 
Is this one of the most costly operations 
in preparing textiles. (6864) 

The object of boiling-out cotton goods 
is to remove the natural waxes and 
pectin from the cotton, and to remove 
and dissolve dirt and other impurities 
previous to bleaching and dyeing of 
light shades. The  boiling-out also 
makes the cotton absorbent. It is re- 
ferred to as giving a good “bottom” for 
bleaching and dyeing light shades. The 
temperatures ordinarily employed in 
kiers for boiling-out are from 212° F. 
in open kiers up to 268° where there is 
25 lb. pressure. Twenty-five pounds 
pressure or 268° F. is probably the 
maximum. Cotton goods are more often 
boiled-out at 15 lb. pressure, or 249° F. 

If the temperature is too low, the goods 
are not given a thorough boil, which 
means that the mill does not get out the 
waxes, pectin, and other impurities. 
Excessively high temperatures break 
down the fiber structure, decompose 






the cellulose of which cotton is mostly 
composed, and the material is apt to as- 
sume a brownish color. Rayon is largely 
used in cotton goods today that are 
bleached and dyed, and in boiling-out 
cloths containing rayon, too high tem- 
peratures would tender the rayon. The 
general employment of rayon makes 
control of processes much more im- 
portant in the textile industry than 
formerly. Too high temperatures also 
waste steam, and of course steam is ex- 
pensive. The boiling-out process is one 
of the most expensive operations in 
processing textiles, on account of the 
steam required and the length of time 


consumed in boiling-out. 
* * * 


Finishing Rayon Knit 
Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

I would like to know something about 
finishing rayon tubular knit fabrics. What 
methods are used in drying; also what 
about spreaders? Does a calender put 
some moisture in the cloth? (6872) 

Clippings from previous issues of 
TEXTILE Wor.LD answering these ques- 
tions have been sent to the inquirer. 
Two general methods of drying rayon 
knit cloth are in use today, each of 
which has its merits. These are the 
loop-dryer method and the pipe-dryer 
method. Names of equipment builders 
have been sent and by obtaining their 
circulars and other information, one can 
decide, knowing his production, floor 
space, and the amount of money it is 
desired to spend, which equipment best 
suits his special conditions. 

Names of concerns manufacturing 
calender machines for steaming rayon 
underwear cloth after drying have been 
sent. Each company has a distinct 
calender, and will explain its advantages 
upon application. A calender should 
carry back into the cloth dry steam, 
which will stay there, thus putting back 
moisture or regain that which has been 


taken out in the drying operation. 
cd * * 


Knit Cloth Is Darker 
Than Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

We are using a galvanized iron steam- 
tight box for conditioning our cotton yarn 
after it is spun, so that when same is knit, 
the cloth will lie flat and not crinkle. The 





the t 


correspondent and to others in the 


. ‘itimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries For prompt service, 
<i accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
iy tion, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of Mass. 


‘his department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
sive the fullest information and data possible. In the case 
ige to material, a sample should be 

can be given which will be of immediate technical value is incurred. 
same line. 
ng to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
igement, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 


disclosed. 
Inquiries 


sent. In this way 
Inquiries 


quest that the name 





those seeking information on_ technical 
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subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
be withheld. 


technical inquiries should be sent directly 


to the Technical Editor, TEXTILE Wortp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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When a 
Machine Knuckles 


. chokes, jams . . . breaks down. Let 
us repair the broken parts . . . or replace 
them . . . and start your machine singing 
again. For we've had “miles” of expe- 
rience in making, overhauling and repairing 
cotton machinery. That’s our business . . . 
And we make a specialty of salvaging fly- 
ers—at a fraction of the cost of new ones. 
Write us for details. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Z H os rs 

Tes d reas Vice. 


S. MONTY 
Pre es. & Secy 


*““HIGH GRADE” 
BOBBINS - SPOOLS - SHUTTLES 


of every description 


Automatic Shuttles 


HEREVER installed, our Automatic 
Shuttles are giving complete satisfac- 


tion. For they’re adapted to all 
classes of work. 


Pa 


aad ee rey = P ; 


ALL PRODUCTS MADE IN ONE UP-TO-DATE FACTORY 


Write us regarding your needs. We would 
like an opportunity to send you samples of 
any of our products. Quotations, too.... 


The DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N.C 
Cc hattanoog: a, Tenn. 

Griffin, Ga. 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 





K-A Electrical 
WARP STOP 


for Looms 


A Warp Stop for every pur- 
pose: with Drop Wires for 
every condition: long — 
short — narrow — wide: 
open—closed. 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. 
for heavy, ply cotton. 


The Warp Stop commended 
by leading mills for effect- 
iveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop 
Equipment Company 


Pawtucket, R. 1. See clltso— Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 811 ——CATALOG——_—s P. O. Box 2063 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 
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method we use for steaming the yarn is 
to place several laundry canvas baskets of 
yarn in the steam box, close the door, 
and then turn the steam on under pressure 
for a few minutes. After the steam is 
shut off, we allow a few more minutes to 
elapse before opening a slide door to per- 
mit the steam to escape. 

We have followed the different processes 
all through and the color of the cotton 
is good up to the spinning frames. After 
the yarn is knit, the cloth has a much 
darker appearance than, for instance, the 
roving on spinning frames. Will you 
kindly advise if steaming yarn in this man- 
ner would have a tendency to darken the 
yarn, and if so could you advise the proper 
method for conditioning yarn. (6859) 

We do not think that the steam will 
darken the yarn. However, this can be 
determined by knitting some yarn that 
has not been steamed. All knitted cloth 
has a tendency to look darker than the 
yarn from which it is made; and the 
yarn looks darker than the raw cotton 
used. The spinning and knitting con- 
dense the fibers so that after each opera- 
tion the material looks darker. 

A knit underwear manufacturer replies 
as follows: We steam our yarn by using 
a system similar to that explained by the 
inquirer, except that we use a wooden 
instead of a galvanized iron box, which 
of course is not steam tight. We have 
never had any trouble from yarn being 
made darker by this process. We have, 
however, noticed that yarn is always 
darker than the stock from which it is 
spun, and that the cloth will be slightly 
darker than the yarn from which it is 
knit. We know of no reason for this 
except that when the fibers are drawn 
together more closely by spinning and 
knitting they have a darker look. 

Another mill man sends the follow- 
ing: To prove whether the cloth is 
really darker when made from yarn that 
has been steamed, I would knit some 
cloth from unsteamed yarn; that is, 
running down a piece of cloth knit from 
the steamed yrn, then tying on the un- 
steamed. This will give the two cloths 
side by side, or rather end to end where 
they can easily be compared. 

The inquirer speaks of roving on the 
spinning frame not being as dark as the 
cloth. There is much more concentra- 
tion of fibers in the knit piece of cloth 
than in single roving, which would make 
the cloth appear darker. This is on the 
same principle as, when trying to match 
tinted shades of cloth, placing one piece 
on top of another causes the piece on 
top to appear darker. 


* * * 


“Combed Peeler” Versus 
“Peeler Comber” 


Editor TextrLe Wortp: 

Will you please advise me the difference 
between “combed peeler” cotton and 
“peeler comber” and the reason for the 
two names. (C255) 

The terms “combed peeler” cotton and 
“peeler comber” as loosely used and in- 
terpreted by the trade at present refer in 
the first case to any combed domestic 


cotton, and in the second case to the 
waste of any combed domestic cotton. 

Use of the word “peeler” as applied 
to any variety of cotton is as archaic 
as the words “Orleans, Gulf, Benders, 
Creeks,” etc. The word “Delta” is still 
being used by the trade synonomously 
with “peeler.” 

The correct definition of all American 
cotton other than American Egyptian, 
or Pima, and Sea Island, which is al- 
most extinct, is Uplands. The only ac- 
curate specification of the latter is by 
length and grade, although % inch and 
shorter cotton is usually defined as short 
cotton, longer than { inch and up to 14 
inch as premium cotton, and 14 inch 
and longer Uplands as extra staples. 
The term “peeler” originally applied to 
what are now known as “extra staples,” 
“combed peeler” being this cotton after 
combing, and “peeler comber,” being 
the waste of such cotton.—EDITor. 


* * * 


Increasing Weight of Worsted 
Knit Cloth 


Technical Editor : 

We have a batch of colored worsted 
ribbed cloth that is too light, and we are 
desirous of increasing the weight. Is there 
any material that can be used as a filler 
in finishing to make worsted goods 
heavier ? (6855) 

Fillers for wool, worsted, and union 
goods are made by several concerns 
whose names we have sent to the in- 
quirer. Directions for use are supplied 
by the manufacturers. 


* * * 


Streaks in Rayon Satin 


Technical Editor : 

I am sending you one raw and one boiled- 
off swatch of rayon satin. The raw sample 
shows in each section a wide streak. The 
boiled-off piece shows the wide streak and 
has a yellow shade. We are at a loss to 
understand the cause of this as we have 
observed very carefully the warping of 
this particular warp and, besides, the warp 
was made with all full bobbins. The warp 
was sized on the sizing machine. (6851) 

The inquirer sends two samples of 
satin rayon warp, made with rayon 
crepe filling, one raw and one boiled- 
off. The raw sample shows distinct 
light marks, but some of the marks do 
not run completely across the piece. 
The same statement applies to the 
boiled-off sample. These light marks, 
which are not uniform from selvage to 
selvage, are sometimes caused by the 
two friction ropes not being equalized, 
and one side of the beam will let back 
more than the other. They can also be 
caused by the reed not being set per- 
fectly; perhaps one reed spring is tight 
and the other loose. The light marks 
or skips that run across the piece can 
come from a great many different 
causes, which are too numerous to go 
into here. 

The most important things to watch 
are that the warping and the sizing 
methods are not at fault. The warp 
should be made and beamed with as 
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much weight as possible, otherwise the 
tension of sizing will cause this warp 
to slip on the beam. As the warp is 
sized it should be beamed as hard as 
possible, particularly at the beginning, 
so that the foundation of the warp will 
be as solid as it is possible to make it. 
For the first 50 yd. in sizing, the papers 
should be put on constantly to reinforce 
this foundation, and there should be no 
space of over a yard or two without a 
paper. Sometimes in weaving these 
rayon warps, as the papers come off 
there are slack spots in the weaving. 
These slack spots may be so loose that 
the pickage will not slide in easily, 
which is the cause of some of these light 
marks. Any time that this defect is 
seen and there is any slackness in the 
weaving, this slackness must be over- 
come if the cloth is to be made perfect. 

This cloth, which has only about 72 
picks of rayon crepe filling, must be 
woven very perfectly to avoid light 
marks. We believe that if the inquirer 
will carefully check back the warping 
and sizing, and pay particular attention 
to the rope tensions, reed spring ten- 
sions, and the setting of the reed, this 
trouble will be largely overcome. 

A suggestion to improve this cloth 
can be made. There is no selvage at 
present and the edges are inclined to 
curl. We strongly advise a selvage 
which will help to hold the filling in 
place and make it much easier for the 
dyer to properly finish the material. 


x * * 


Wants Machine to Put Bands 
On Shoe Laces 


Technical Editor: 

_Can you tell us the best method of put- 
ting paper bands or labels on shoe laces? 
As you probably know, these are put up 
with a band around each pair. We have 
been told that this is a hand operation, 
but believe there are machines for doing 
this work. Any information you can give 
us as to the method or machine used will 
be greatly appreciated. (6870) 


This operation is termed “pairing.” 
We do not know of any machine on the 
market at the present time by which this 
operation may be performed, but we 
have information that two New England 
manufacturers of shoe laces and one tex- 
tile machinery manufacturer are en- 
deavoring to perfect a machine to do 
this work. At the present time the work 
is done by hand. 

The operator, usually a girl, selects 
two laces from a supply before her, 
places one tip of each lace in the clip 
of a small winding machine, gives the 
handle a twirl, and as the folded lace is 
being removed with one hand, the other 
hand draws a label from a stack on one 
side of her in such a way that one edge 
of the label comes in contact with a 
samll sheet of zinc, which has been pre- 
viously smeared with paste. A fairly 
competent operator can pair and label 
one gross of laces (72 pairs) in eight 


to ten minutes. For this she receives 9c. 
to llc. . 
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The Wasteless Lubricant 
for all Textile Machinery 







RECISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 





UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


NON-FLUID OIL is the most economical lubricant for 
textile machinery whether you buy lubricant that will 
accomplish the most in reducing power waste—fric- 
tional wear and tear—and spoiled cotton product— 


—or whether you buy your lubricant as a more or less 
necessary evil that must burden overhead expenses as 
little as possible. 


For Carding—NON-FLUID OIL lasts 6 to 8 weeks in 
comb boxes—keeps licker-in bearings cool and won't 
squeeze out of cylinder bearings—it stays put and does 
not get on card clothing. 


Better lubrication—at less cost. 


For Spinning—NON-FLUID OIL Grade A No. 00000 
feeds a drop at a time—lasting longer on roll necks 
and won't spread to face of rolls—saving top rolls 


from oil-saturation. Better lubrication—at less cost. 


For W eaving—NON-FLUID OIL keeps looms running 
smoothly—and stays in bearings—it won’t drip or 
spatter—avoids oil-stained goods. Better lubrication 


—at less cost. 


Most mills already use NON-FLUID 
OIL—if you have not tried it send in 
coupon for testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 














See chiso 
——CATALOG—— 
({SSSSSASSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSESSSSESESSSSEEE EEE SESE SESS eeeeeeES 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W. 7-13-29 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery”’ 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
Pickers | Looms [) Shafting 
Cards () Twister Rings Motors 
Spinning Frames Ball Bearings Chain Drives 
NAMI 
. MILL NAME 
ADDRESS 


( NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. ¥ 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
i] NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
. 4 
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(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


For sizing and finishing all 


fibres. 


Unsurpassed for thicken- 
ing power, binding and 
penetrating value. 


EUPOSOL 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 





A concentrated solution of 
LUPOGUM prepared by 
our special process insur- 
ing: 

Ease of application; 
Freedom from decomposi- 
tion; 

Perfect clarity and trans- 
parency. 





WRITE FOR DETAILED BOOKLET 
WITH FORMULAS a 





JACQUES WOLF &Co., 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES 
Providence, R. I. Utica, N. Y. 
Philade Iphia, Pa Chicago, Ill, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, 8. C. 





MILL NEWS 








COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Goodyear Clearwater Mill No. 3, 
Atco, Ga. Formal Possession of the 
American Textile Co.’s property at Atco 
taken June 28 by the Clearwater 


was 

Mills. a subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Inc., when J. A. Miller, 
president of the American Textile Co., 
turned over the plant and other physical 
properties of the company to the pur- 


chasers. The mill will manufacture tire 
fabrics. Three carloads of new machin- 
ery are awaiting installation and addi- 
tional machinery is expected to arrive 
soon. Changes in equipment are neces- 
sary to convert the mill to the manufac- 
ture of tire fabric. 


Pinoca (N. C.) Mills, Inc. Sub-con- 
tracts for materials to be used in the 
two-story, 48x240 ft. addition have been 
let as follows: Roofing and sheet metal 
G. G. Ray & Co., Charlotte; cast- 
iron columns, Prince, Evans Foundry 
Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.; structural 
steel, Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; plumbing, Waldrop Co., 
Hill, S. C.; mill work, Charlotte 
.) Wood Work Co.; and common 
Kendall Brick & Tile Co., Mount 
N..-&. 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
reported as contemplating an expansion 
program involving the expenditure of 
approximately $500,000, recently an- 


nounced plans to construct 42 employe 
houses of common brick. 


work, 


Re ck 
Se C 


bri ck, 


Holly, 


Tucapau (S. C.) Mills, branch of New 
England Southern Mills Corp., have 
iwarded contract to Potter & Shackel- 


d, Ine., Greenville, S. C., for the con- 
struction of a three-story warehouse, 
7x50 ft., solid brick walls, which will 


be used in conjunction with the small 
bleachery now being installed in a build- 
ing formerly occupied by a laundry. 
The bleachery will finish goods made 
by the Tucapau plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a modern audi- 
ium and gymnasium, combined. The 
litorium will have a seating capacity 
1,500 people and the gymnasium will 
e basketball and volleyball courts. 
lhe actual construction will start as 
n as plans are completed. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., for 
rly 75 years an all-cotton-using in- 
try, are planning on the production 
in all-worsted cloth for suitings. Cot- 

looms are being changed over to 
et the new requirements. 


Elizabeth Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C., 

been taken over by the bondholders, 

) expect to work out a reorganization 

The plant, which was established 

vears ago, has 12,000 spindles on 
combed yarn. 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Following a four-day shutdown 
for the holiday, the full force returned 
to work Monday morning. Some de- 
partments are slack but part-time em- 
ployment is being given to about 9,500. 


Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills shut 
down last week. There will be a cur- 
tailment of work for the summer 
months, during which time the plant 
will be idle about 24 days. 


Woodruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills will 
curtail one week out of each month for 
the next three months. 





WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


U. S. Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass., is 
having built a one-story dye house, 50x 
142 ft., costing approximately $25,000. 


Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Passaic, 
N. J., has awarded a general contract 
to the J. W. Ferguson Co., 152 Market 
St., Paterson, N. J., for a two-story top 


addition to mill on Barbour Ave., re- 
ported to cost about $35,000. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 


dam, N. Y., have recently awarded the 
contract for construction of a new build- 
ing to John J. Turner & Sons, a con- 
tracting firm of Amsterdam. The new 
building will have a floor space of 90,000 
sq.ft. and will be at the Shuttleworth 
branch of the firm. 


Wakefield Textile Co., Inc. South 
Kingston, R. I., has awarded contract 
to the C. I. Bigney Construction Co., 
184 Washington St., Providence, R. L., 
for a mill addition to cost $40,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


Agawam (Mass.) Co., is shut down 
until July 15 during which time a new 
chimney will be erected to replace the 
old one which had been declared unsafe. 


Saranac Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Blackstone, Mass., have started on 
an overtime schedule under which all 
departments will operate until 8 p.m., 
and Saturdays until 4 p.m. 


*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
mortgagees’ sale of this property was 
again adjourned on July 5 to Aug. 8. 


Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., on July 8 went on a 
five-day week of 48 hours. 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring & Car- 
bonizing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has dis- 
posed of plots of land on Ontario Street, 
near Amaringo Ave., 200x353 ft., and 
25x253 ft., to the Quaker City Iron 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia, for a con- 
sideration of $49,001.25. The purchas- 
ing company will use for expansion. 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This concern, spinners of 
worsted weaving and knitting yarns, had 
planned to close their plant during the 
first week of this month but were unable 
to do so because of the large volume 
of business they have in hand, both 
weaving and knitting. 
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KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Hub Hosiery Mills, Boston, Mass., 
are having alterations made to Mills No. 
12 and No. 14, on Perkins St., Lowell, 
Mass. Whidden Beekman, 100 Arling- 
ton St., Boston, is engineer and con- 
tractor. 


Certified Hosiery Co., Allwood, N. J., 
has work under way on a one-story 
mill, T-shape, 78x150 ft., and 65x102 ft., 
for which general contract recently was 
let to John J. O’Leary, 127 Prospect 
Street, Passaic, N. J. Awards have been 
made for structural steel, reinforcing 
steel and other materials. The mill wil) 
cost about $30,000. The Enbro Corp., 
111 Academy Street, Newark, N. J., is 
architect. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
will erect a plant at St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada, for the manufacture of silk 
stockings provided tax concessions will 
be granted from the civic authority. 
The initial cost will be $300,000 and it 
will employ 300 persons at the start. 


Ellis Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has engaged Carter & Greenwalt, Ar- 
cade Bldg., Hagerstown, Md., architects 
and engineers, to prepare plans for pro- 
posed mill on tract of land on Middle- 
burg Pike, near Hagerstown, recently 


acquired. It will be one-story, brick, 
reported to cost about $35,000, with 
equipment. 

Windsor Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 


have awarded a contract to the William 
Steele & Sons Co., 124 North Fifteenth 
St., for alterations and improvements in 
mill at Second and Westmoreland Sts. 


Carthage Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the name of a new concern man- 
ufacturing knit goods at 5th & Cherry 
Sts., being located in part of the build- 
ing occupied by the Wm. H. Horst- 
mann Co. 


Norbud Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the name of a new concern that 
is starting the manufacture of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery. They are located 
in the Robinson Hosiery Mills building 
at Hancock & Huntingdon Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. It is reported a new 
concern will start the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery in one of the 
upper floors of the building occupied by 
the Fidelity Knitting Mills, Palethrop & 
Huntingdon Sts. 


Burrard Knitting Mills, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., are planning the rebuild- 
ing of portion of mill at Second and 
Quebec Streets, recently destroyed by 
fire with loss reported in. excess of 


$25,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., is having its annual shutdown 
from July 1 to 15, inclusive. 


West Knitting Corp., Wadesboro, 
N. C., has closed down for a period of 
three weeks for the purpose of taking 
inventory. The office will remain open. 


Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alton Jones has filed suit against Harry 
West, purchaser of this concern, ma- 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





chinery and real estate, asking that the 
sale be set aside. Mr. Jones who is a 
stockholder in the Glen Knitting Co., 
asks for an accounting of the receiver- 
ship, the firm having been placed in the 
hands of E. Boyd Weitzel, as receiver, 
in February, 1928. The bill avers that 
the receiver conspired with the de- 
fendant to defraud stockholders of the 
Glen firm, selling the property for less 
than its actual worth. It asks that the 
court order the defendant to turn back 
the property to the stockholders. At 
the time the suit was filed receivers of 
the Glen filed a petition for the first 
distribution of the first dividend to 
stockholders amounting to 35%. No 
action on the last motion will be taken 
until a decision has been made in the 
Jones suit. 


Western Knitting Mills, Rochester, 
Mich., which have been shut down for 
several years, have been sold to a new 
organization. The new firm name will 
be Rochester Textile Mills. It is ex- 
pected they will be in operation within 
60 days, manufacturing coat fabrics and 
other textile materials. 


Superior Knitwear Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Receivers’ sale in bankruptcy of 
this firm was held July 9, machinery, 
stock and fixtures being offered. The 
company formerly manufactured neck- 
ties, sport coats and mufflers. 


Royal Underwear Co., Inc., until quite 
recently located at 7th & Walnut Sts., 
Reading, Pa., are now completely in- 
stalled in their own large building at 
14th & Muhlenberg Sts., Reading, Pa. 
Since moving into their new location 
they have increased their equipment, 
both knitting and finishing, and will con- 
tinue increasing same until the equip- 
ment and production are doubled. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Chatham Rayon & Textile Corp., Cal- 
houn, Ga. This corporation has been 
formed under the laws of Delaware to 
erect and equip a weaving mill for the 
manufacture of dress goods material and 
dress linings, such as printed and plain 
rayon twill, printed rayon crepe, rayon 
georgette, etc. A. T. S. Meldrum is 
general manager of the corporation. 


Paris Novelty Silk Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has been organized under state 
laws with capital of $50,000, to take 
over and expand company of same name 
with mill at 191 Third Ave. The in- 
corporators of.the new company include 
Albert Lerro and Nicola Parrilli. 


Northumberland (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce is at the head of a project to 
construct a local silk mill and lease to 
a company for operation; the name of 
leasing company is temporarily with- 
held. Bids have been asked for a one- 
story building and general contract will 
soon be let. It is estimated to cost close 

$40,000, with equipment. 





Fact and Gossip 


Peerless Textile Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has shipped its machinery to Rockville, 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Conn., and has installed 70 looms re- 
ceived from Worcester. 


Oriental-American Traders Corp., 
Seattle, Wash., is planning a new silk 
mill for that city. This concern is capi- 
talized at $300,000 and is an expansion 
of the Oriental Fur and Products Co. 
with offices in the Railway Exchange 
Bldg. The plant would start with some- 
what less than 50 looms, according to 
H. Butterworth, sponsor of the mill, 
which it is hoped will be established this 
year. Financing of the proposed mill is 
expected to be accomplished through 
national investment houses. J. M. Mur- 
ray and Frank C. Kelly are the incor- 
porators. 


RAYON 


Fact and Gossip 


American Enka Corp., Asheville, N. C. 
Approximately 500 persons are employed 
at the new plant. More than half the 
number are young girls being taught 
how to manufacture rayon, while in the 
general offices of the company about 
200 are employed. The plant is begin- 
ning operation on a gradual scale, unit 
by unit, until the entire factory is in 
operation. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Wilkinsonville, Mass. A new corpo- 
ration is to be organized to operate the 
former plant of the Anco Finishing Corp., 
which was sold at public auction on 
June 27, in the name of John Brown, 
for $12,500 and taxes. At the time of 
the sale it was announced that Charles 
Clayton, Lowell, Mass., was the pur- 
chaser. Everything was sold. The mill 
houses and outlying land were bought 
by various purchasers. 


Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works, have awarded contract to E. F. 
Maxim Co., 520 Main St., Lewiston, for 
the proposed new sheet factory. F. P. 
Sheldon & Sons, 1008 Hospital Trust 
Building, Providence, R. I., are the 
architects. 


United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
have issued building permits for new 
buildings and additions which will in- 
volve an expenditure of approximately 


$55,000. 


Sunshine Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., lately formed with a capital of 
$25,000, to operate a local plant for silk 
bleaching and dyeing, will be represented 
by Maurice A. Kaltz, 45 Church Street, 
Paterson. The incorporators include 
Charles and William Chapler, and Louis 
Jackson. 


Burlington, N. C. The first of 26 
carloads of machinery for the new 
Phillips-Andrews Co., yarn processing 
and gassing plant has arrived and it is 
expected that installations of all the 
machinery will be completed in time for 
the company to start work by Aug. 1. 
The plant will occupy 18,900 sq.ft. of 
floor space in the reconditioned Key- 
stone Paper Box building to which an 
addition of 22x100 ft. has been added. 
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Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co., will 
carry out an alteration and improve- 
ment program at its residential develop- 
ment for employes, renovating a group 
of houses, installing running water and 
electric lights, and other betterments. 


*Clyde Print Works, West Warwick, 
R. L, are having additions and altera- 
tions made at their plant involving eight 
mill buildings. E. Turgeon, general 
contractor, announces the following sub- 
contracts: Reinforcing steel, Truscon 
Steel Co., 87 Weybosset St., Providence; 
steel, J. H. Tower Iron Works, 50 Bor- 
den St., Providence; roof and _ sheet 
metal, M. N. Cartier & Sons Co., 275 
Canal St., Providence; plaster, Oscar 
Trottier, 1046 Cranston St., Providence; 
doors and windows, Pawtucket Sash & 
Blind Co., 22 Mason St. Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Dickinson Dye Works, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., are planning the rebuilding of the 
portion of their mill on Dufferin Street, 
destroyed by fire, June 23, with loss re- 
ported in excess of $40,000, including 
equipment. The plant was insured. 





Fact and Gossip 


United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
have acquired a substantial interest in 
the Rochelle Park Velvet Co. The 
Rochelle Park plant, which has been 
operated the last 20 years by August 
Klinge and his father, dyes and finishes 
velvets of all kinds. The United Piece 
Dye Works state there will be no change 
in the personnel. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


Tuscaloosa (Ala) Mattress Factory, 
owned by Adam Jones and leased to 
A. T. Horton, was destroyed by fire 
last week. The loss was about $18,000, 
which was partly covered by insurance. 


Huntsville, Ala. Officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce announce that 
as soon as a Suitable site is located, a 
new plant will be erected for the manu- 
facture of braids, trimmings, belts and 
millinery accessories. The new indus- 
try will employ about 100 people. 


*Ajax Quilting & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has taken bids on general contract 
for a two-story mill at Thirtieth Street 
and Kilbourn Avenue, brick and steel 
type, to cost about $150,000, with equip- 
ment. Harry Glube, 30 North Michigan 
Ave., is architect. 


Bennett Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to this firm to manufacture pile 
fabrics, draperies and tapestries, having 
a capital of $300,000. Charles Bennett 
is treasurer, having formerly been en- 
gaged in the plush manufacturing busi- 
ness for many years, trading under the 
name of Bennett & Aspden, Manayunk. 
More recently he had been connected 
with Collins & Aikman Corp., as an 
officer of that firm. The other incor- 
porators mentioned were: M. Gordon 
Pester and Florence B. Pestner. They 
are starting operations in the building 
formerly occupied by the Bennett & 
Aspden Co., Manayunk, and their plans 
are such as to make the company one 
of the most important plush concerns in 
this section. 
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Further Decline in Raw Wool Probable 


Doubt Manufacturers Can Hold Current 
Price Level Expressed by Dr. Haney 





Hi readjustment going SUMMARY—WOOL Both mill consumption of raw 
Ts in raw wool prices is wool and machinery activity 
spreading into the textile 1. Raw wool supplies are ample, and as declined in May. 
branche This is of outstanding domestic mill consumption has turned down- ; a Consignments are increas- 
importance. It probably signifies — ward, while foreign wools are cheaper, some '"8- a iE a 
that activity of wool manufac- Sethe denies umm probable Raia: 4. Fine wools are in excess 
turing machinery cannot’ be S : supply. 
maintained at recent levels with- 2. Yarns and cloth will move in sympathy, 5. Imports have _ increased 
out a reduction in prices. This but the worsted sales yarn market will hold — ;ecently. Receipts at Boston 


in turn suggests that the demand 
for raw wool by manufacturers 
vill be less during the next few months. 
While the trade is looking forward to 
heavyweight openings this month as a 
possible turning point, this seems to be 


merely ope. 

London markets have been weak and 
. 5-10 decline was expected at the 
opening. Certainly no encouragement 


has come trom Bradford, and, in view of 
that foreign wools have de- 
clined more during the last year than 
has the domestic market, it is not likely 
readjustment is over. A less 
decrease in the raw wool markets, 
‘r, now seems probable. 


the fact 


thet th 
Hal 


rapid 


Favorable Factors 


[he factors tending to support the 
of raw wool are as follows: 

l. The price of raw wool is now at 
the lowest levels since 1922, and this 
should encourage demand. 

2. Demand for raw wool, as measured 
by mill consumption and machinery ac- 
tivity, is at a fairly high level. Mill 
supplies are reported to be small as a 
result of hand to mouth buying. Prompt 
its are being called for. 
ports during the first half of 
ve been moderate. 

sted yarn is in a strong statis- 
sition. Notwithstanding declines 
price of yarn, due to a weak mar- 

raw wool, spinners’ margins 
ive leen well maintained. 
\\anufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins hive been improving since Decem- 
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ks of wool goods at 115 mills 
repres-nting 59% of the industry, at the 
lay were very low. 


relatively strong. 


7. Judged by normal standards, wool 
is probably cheaper than cotton as a 
competing textile fiber. 


Unfavorable Factors 


- The factors tending to depress the 
price of raw wool may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Prices of foreign wools in bond 
have declined more proportionally from 
the high point of 1928 than have similar 
domestic grades. Prices are weak or 
irregular in most foreign primary and 
secondary markets. The expected decline 
has occurred in the London auctions. 

2. Domestic demand has weakened 
slightly. Dealers are not anxious to buy 
so long as money stringency continues. 
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Both imports 
increased 


have been large. 
and receipts have 
relatively to mill consumption. 

6. Bradford top prices continue weak. 
Stocks of tops in continental commission 
combing mills increased during May. 

7. The wool cloth situation is 
statistically weaker. Wholesale dry 
goods sales declined in May. Due to a 
decline in goods prices, the sharp drop 
in raw wool in May made little improve- 


ment in the replacement margin of 
manufacturers. 
8. The strike of 28,000 garment 


workers at New York is a disturbing 
factor. 


Manufacturing Less Active 


Mill consumption of raw wool in May 
was 110.3% of the 1921-1928 average, 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool Consumption— 
Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days and seasonal variation, 
1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 
worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation; 
1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity 
price index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 





The av lysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
York niversity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
‘ppear. on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


indust 


from week to week. 


Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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nst 111.4 in April and 99.4% a year 
The trend was slightly reactionary, 


agal 
put this average daily consumption rate 
has been exceeded only three times since 
1923. Spindle activity declined in about 
the same proportion as did mill con- 


sumption. The May index stood at 
100.1% of the average for 1921-1928, 
which compares with 103.0% in April 
and 89.3% in May, 1928. Aside from 
the April figure, spindle activity has not 
heen up to the May level in over four 
years. 

“ The P-V Line, our general business 
barometer, shown in the same chart has 
declined below the 95% level. This level 
has been critical in recent years and 
ysually marks the turning point in a 
business cycle. At present, it suggests 
that the present cycle which began in 
late 1927 may be near its culmination. 
While the wool industry does not always 
correspond closely to the trend of gen- 
eral business, it generally does, and will 
certainly be affected to some extent by a 
general recession in business. 


Wool Statistically Weaker 


The price of raw wool has continued 
the decline begun early in 1929, and 
which, broadly considered, had begun in 
the summer of last year. The TEXTILE 
Wortp index of raw wool in June was 
91.2% of the average for 1921-1928, 
against 93.8% in May and 107.5% a 
year ago. The June decline was not as 
wide as that of May, which suggests 
the possibility of a more moderate and 
gradual recession immediately ahead. 
This would be closely analogous to the 
price movement of 1926. 

The trend of mill consumption has 
been upward since August, 1928, but has 
tended to round off and flatten out in 
recent months. Some readjustment in 
wool textiles corresponding to lower 
raw wool seems inevitable, and for this 
reason we doubt that mill consumption 
_ increase materially above present 
evels, 


Imports and receipts have increased - 


in recent months more than has mill 
consumption. On the supply side, there- 
lore, wool is statistically weaker. Stocks 
are said to be fairly low at the mills, but 
increasing consignments and the huge 
quantity in growers’ hands indicate that 
the total potential supply of the raw 
material is large. 


Yarns Relatively Strong 


The TextTite Wortp index of 
worsted yarn prices was 110.4% of the 
(921 average in June, against 112.1% 
in May and 117.3% a year ago. The 
rate of decrease was greater in June, but 
this was to be expected, since yarn 
usually lag raw wool by about 
one month. This is in line with our 
is forecasts. 

Worsted spindle activity declined in 
\ nearly the same proportion as 
m activity. The result was an 
ved statistical position. We have 
lly pointed out that the statistical 
Position. of yarn was such that the 
inners’ margins would be well main- 
Notwithstanding the sharp de- 
yarn prices, margins are still 
“lose ‘o the high levels of 1929. While 
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Fig. 2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: Wool Cloth Price—Textite Worwp Index; 
Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 
W holesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


we now expect some decline in the mar- 
gins it will probably be moderate. 
Worsted yarn, however, needs some fur- 
ther readjustment. 


Cloth Markets Weak 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of woolen and worsted goods prices de- 
clined sharply in May to 98.7% of the 
1926 average. This compares with 
100.3% in April and 100.9 in May, 1928. 
This index has been declining since 
January. 

While loom activity declined in May, 
it was still in excess of wholesale dry 
goods sales, which also declined. There 
has now been an excess of loom activity 
since January, indicating that supply of 
cloth has probably exceeded demand. 
This deduction is confirmed by the fact 
that the goods price index was reaction- 
ary during this period. The TExTILE 
Wor tp price index shown in the graph 
represents staples which have not fluctu- 
ated, but which at least have shown a 
declining tendency during the last year. 

The sharp decline in raw wooi in May 
brought little improvement in manu- 
facturers’ replacement margins because 
of the weak goods market. Meanwhile, 
the earnings margin of manufacturers, 
which allows for the usual lag between 
purchase of raw material and the pro- 
duction of cloth, has been declining 
since January. Our conclusion is that 
no advance in prices is possible. Manu- 
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facturers will do well to hold current 
prices, and we doubt their ability to do 
even this. Further readjustment to lower 
raw wool seems to be in prospect. 





Activity of Wool Weavers 
During May 


Data contributed by 59% of the total 
loomage of the weaving division of ‘the 
wool industry and compiled by the Wool 
Institute, indicated increasing trends in 
production and billings and a slight in- 
crease in women’s wear stocks on hand 
in excess of orders at the close of May. 

Women’s wear stocks, woolens and 
worsteds increased 7% and the trend of 
men’s wear stocks was indicated by a 
4% decrease. 

The figures demonstrate that the mills 
are continuing their policy of co- 
ordinating production and billings and 
have improved their stock position in 
spite of an increasing rate of production. 

The May activity in yardage of com- 
bined groups adjusted to a 6/4 basis as 
released by A. D. Whiteside follows: 
Production, 12,644,368 yd.; Billings, 
10,799,448 yd., valued at $20,572,181; 
Stock on hand, 7,558,905 yd. 





Canadian Silk Industry 
Makes Progress 


MontTREAL, CANADA—T wo new estab- 
lishments entered the silk industry in 
Canada during 1928, according to a 
report prepared by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics. The amount of capital 
employed in this industry during the 
year rose from $22,000,000 to $26,000,- 
000, while nearly a thousand more em- 
ployees were added to the payroll, and 
over $1,000,000 more paid out in salaries 
and wages than a year ago. 

The industry during 1928 experienced 
its best year since statistics were first 
compiled 12 vears ago. The total value 
of its products ran over the $10,000,- 
000 mark for the first time in the history 
of the industry, and is more than twice 
the corresponding figure for the year 
1925. The cost of materials used during 
the year amounted to $4,638,000 while 
the gross value of the products was 
$10,897,000. 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they any grades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 
have made certain improvements in their “Banner” 


v t v : We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” split 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 
lows: heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 
reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 
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KNIT GOODS 





Bathing Suit Call Lets Down 





Trade Will Soon Turn Attention 
to Sweaters for the New Season 


high-pressure call for bathing- 


a. 


which has been one of the 
outstanding points of the current outer- 
wear season, showed signs of abating 
during the last week. Orders slack- 
ened considerably, and firms were en- 
abled to make some progress toward 
catching up with delayed deliveries. 


However, it would be too much to say 
that the season has turned. Knitters 
pointed out that a certain amount of 
lull had been looked for last week, due 
to the holiday. They are rather in- 
clined to believe that the bathing-suit 
demand will begin to taper off soon, 
but they add that, for the most part 
they have enough orders already booked 
to keep them busy for a good part of 
the summer. 


Fancies vs. Staples 


Current bathing-suit demand is divided 
about equally between staples and fancies. 
Men’s fancies, which have been rather 
slow, took a spurt forward during the 
last ten days, and a fair business was 
written in these lines. The “sun-back” 
vogue for women continues, and retail- 
ers report that their sun-suits for both 
women and children are good sellers. 
Women’s bathing-suits are moving well, 
both in conservative and novelty designs. 
lhe deep-back model is decidedly a best- 
seller, and mills report a steady influx 
ot reorders on that number. 

There is still some shortage, as re- 
gards the most popular numbers, in both 
men's and women’s suits. Many mills 
are behind in deliveries; two to three 
weeks leeway on orders is still being 
asked even by the big-scale producers. 
However, the slackening of demand dur- 
ing the holiday week helped consider- 
ably to let the mills catch up with de- 
mand. Spot deliveries are being made 
by mills to certain customers, and it was 
believed in the trade that immediate 
shipment would become a general rule 
within a few weeks. 


New Season Sweaters Soon 


\t the sweater end, interest continued 
to center on fancies. Jobbers and re- 
tailers did a fair amount of reordering 
on popular numbers during the week, 

for spot shipment. The mill 
m was normal, with numerous 
turning their attention to the new 
's lines. Several New York knit- 
ported that jobbers were showing 
t in the new offerings, but that 
on a future basis are few, as yet. 
le sweater lines continue fairly 

It is still too early for jobbers 
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or retailers to manifest any real interest 
in heavyweights, factors commented. 
However, a number of firms report 
future bookings, and some real advance 
business in heavyweight sweaters is ex- 
pected to develop within a few weeks. 





Few Hosiery Numbers 


Show Much Activity 


“Bare Leg” Stocking Still in De- 
mand—Fancy Turn Down Cuff 
Appears for Men 


Active demand for “bare leg” seam- 
less hosiery for women, was the chief 
feature of a quiet and otherwise color- 
less week in the hosiery trade. The 
advent of Independence Day tended to 
discourage buying somewhat, and knit- 
ters said last week was poor, so far as 
general sales were concerned. Women’s 
full-fashioned goods moved indifferentty ; 
there was a fair business done in re- 
orders, but this was strictly emergency 
basis, with little future booking, factors 
said. 

Men’s lines did somewhat better. 
Staples moved fairly well, and there 
was considerable interest in fancies. 
Men’s hosiery producers manifested 
much interest in a new novelty which 
has just been marketed. This is a short 
sock of silk-plated lisle, with turn down 
cuff, and priced to retail at 55c. The 
number is designed to appeal to those 
who do not wear garters. The sock 
rises low above the ankle and is reported 
to have a dressy appearance. Some 
factors now are asking whether this 
may not forecast a new vogue for men. 
It is pointed out that the garterless 
vogue among collegiates has provoked 
much criticism, and it is considered pos- 
sible that the new number might win 
a considerable public, by virtue of elimi- 
nating that rather sloppy appearance 
which fallen socks give to the ankle 
when not supported by garters. 

Orders for “bare lég” stockings came 
in spiritedly all through last week, knit- 
ters said. The market appeared to be 
firm at this end; prices, which have been 
variable, steadied somewhat, thanks to 
the continued demand, and there was 
no great amount of underselling. 


Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., 
recently installed a new Curtis & 
Marble cloth folding machine and also 


equipped a modern laboratory for testing - 


yarn and coth. 
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Underwear Adjusted 
to Rayon Price Cut 


Knitters Narrow Their Profit 
Margins—Color to Be Fea- 
tured in Men’s Lines 


The holiday week saw some progress 
toward adjustment of the rayon under- 
wear market to the price reduction that 
followed the rayon yarn price cut. 
Numerous of the larger knitters, after 
several weeks of deliberation, notified 
their accounts that cuts, varying from 
25c. to 40c. would be made, effective 
atonce. This reduction pertained chiefly 
to underwear made from low luster 
rayons. Though the cut had the effect 
of stimulating business, and brought in 
a healthy total of orders in a holiday 
week that otherwise would have been 
slow, nevertheless the knitters were not 
particularly satisfied. 

The reduction was regarded by some 
as very unfortunate, due to the narrow- 
ing of profit margin. There is much 
doubt whether the increase that results 
from it, will balance up for the loss 
on the other side of the slate. 


Other Lines Steady 


In other respects, the underwear mar- 
ket was steady. Men’s cotton light- 
weights were in active fair call, and 
there was more interest in heavyweights. 
Numerous knitters reported active fu- 
tures bookings on men’s winterweights, 
and most of these firms have begun de- 
liveries of winter lines on a good scale. 

There is a continued trend to fancy 
color effects in men’s lines, and some 
Worth Street factors reported that their 
mills were giving more attention to pro- 
duction of such lines. It is believed 
among well-informed knitters that color 
will be increasingly important in men’s 
lines during the coming season. This 
theory is supported by the recent report 
of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America; that asso- 
ciation announced that a survey showed 
a steady growth in the call for pastel 
shades. 

There was little change in the wo- 


men’s underwear market during the 
week. Both rayon and glove silk lines 


were moving rather slowly, and factors 
did not look for any real improvement 
until about Aug. 1, when it is expected, 
interest in fall apparel generally, will 
stimulate call for all ranges of women’s 
knit underwear garments. 





To Push Merchandising 


of Underwear 


Unanimous approval of the Director’s 
recommendations for carrying forward 
the Knit Underwear Industry’s merch- 
andising activities for the second half 
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Getting 


it to them 
Hot-FootT! 


On Friday, May 24th, at 8:53 A.M., we 
received from a mill in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, atelegram which read as follows: 
“SHIP FIVE THOUSAND FORTY 
TWO GAUGE SHORT WELT 
HOOKS TWELVE ROLLER STUDS 
FOR PITMAN PATTERN H SIX 
EIGHT TWO NINE.’’ 


This order was filled immediately and the 
items delivered to the American Express 
Company, in Reading, on Friday afternoon, 
and was received at the plant in Greensboro, 
N. C., Monday morning at 11:00 o’clock, 
May 27th. 


Unusual service? Not a bit. With us every 
parts order is a rush order. And every rush 
order is handled by the shortest possible 
route between its original entry and its ul- 
timate delivery. 


No wonder so many mills —both large and 

small—‘‘stay sold’? on Reading Full-Fash- 

ioned Knitting Machines. 

TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


READING" 


Full-Jashioned Knitting Machine 
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of 1929 was given at a meeting of the 
Advertising Committee held in the Yale 
Club on Thursday of last week. While 
details of the plans for the future con- 
duct of the campaign were not available, 
it is understood that the approved bud- 
get calls for a greater expenditure than 
a year ago. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Robert S. Cooper, of the Cooper Under- 
wear Co., Kenosha, Wis., who is com- 
mittee chairman. Others in attendance 
were: A. C. Port, of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
vice-chairman; H. S. McElwain, Johns- 
town (N. Y.) Knitting Mills Co.; J. J. 
Sinnott, Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; J. C. Parsons, Parsons & Baker 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; Sherman P. 
Haight, A. S. Haight Co., New York 
City; A. D. Craig, Thomas Dalby Co., 
Watertown, Mass.; F. Ramsay Dever- 
eux, Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y.; 
James T. Johnson, Lackawanna Mills, 
Scranton, Pa.; Roy A. Cheney, secretary 
of the Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America, Utica, N. Y.; 
Byron G. Moon, director of The Knit 
Underwear Industry, Troy, N. Y., and 
Vaughn D. Milliken, merchandising 
manager of The Knit Underwear In- 
dustry, Troy, N. Y. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 83) 


Corton gin. 1,717,356 and 1,717,436. C. S. 
Cox, Fresno, Calif. Assigned one-third 
to J. M. Cox, and one-third to F. C. 
Whitt, Fresno, Calif. 

DyeInG machines. Drive mechanism for. 
1,717,494. W. W. Brown, Oak Lane, 
Pa. Assigned to H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

)YEING of fabric. 1,717,792. G. F. Lloyd, 
Victoria, Australia. Assigned to Spec- 
trum Dyes Proprietary, Ltd., Melbourne, 
\ustralia. 

ltpers. Increasing the strength and elas- 
ticity of cotton. 1,717,992. M. Melliand, 
Mannheim, Germany. Assigned to 
Meliana Corp. of America, New York. 

Grn for cotton and all fibrous materials. 
1,717,569. A  Libert, Forest-Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Knirtinc device. 1,718,140. M. Hagi- 
_hara, Tochigi-Ken, Japan. 
KnitTING machine, 1,717,660. W. W. 


Burson, Rockford, Ill. 

Harness motion for. 1,718,198. J. 
\lmond, Methuen, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp, Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms. Selvage-cutting mechanism - for. 
1,717,649. H. C. Bausinger, Jr., and 
H. D. Barnes, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

wt for textile fibers. 
1/18, 152, 

W ar . 
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T an 
LOOMS 


Opening. 
J. Jolly, Bolton, England. 
stop mechanism for looms. 1,719,- 
C. H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 
As igned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Wa 


224 


stop mechanism for looms.  1,719,- 
I. W. Noyes, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
‘1 to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
\kP stop mechanism for looms.  1,719,- 
“4 J. C. Vickers, Experiment, Ga. 
sned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 


Wr NG machine, Cord-fabric. 1,719,738. 
N. Wayne, Santa Monica, Calif. 


What of Bareleg Hosiery? 


Fidelity Machine Co. Head Pre- 


dicts Further Expansion 


H. W. Anderson, president of the 
Fidelity Machine Co. of Philadelphia, 
in commenting upon the first half of 
1929 and the unusual expansion of 
their business activities during this 
period, pointed out that practically the 
entire volume of this business can be 
traced to new machine developments 
which were either not in existence 
three years ago or, at least, not known. 
This statement might be amplified to 
include, of course, the effect of style 
upon merchandise and machinery. 

As an example of the effect of style, 
attention was called to the overnight 
demand which has developed for in- 
fants’ and children’s anklets; in the 
better qualities of these numbers, the 
rib cuffs in plain horizontal stripes and 
in pattern effects rule. 

“In looking forward to the hosiery 
demands among the consumers in the 
fall,” Mr. Anderson stated, “it seems 
logical to visualize the still further in- 
crease in sales of bareleg hosiery, par- 
ticularly with the smart ladies’ anklets 
which are being developed and which 
are so sensible in the cold weather 
with the type of open-work shoe being 
worn. In other words, the combination 
in the fall and winter months of the 
so-called ‘bareleg’ type of hosiery and 
anklets bids to be substantial. 

“In infants’ and children’s lines we 
can undoubtedly look forward to the 
anklet with bare legs in the warm 
months and the anklet with designed 
cuffs worn in conjunction with hosiery 
in plain colors as a strong lead. 


Trends in Men’s Hosiery 

“Men’s fancy hosiery with fancy 
tops have not in any way been sub- 
jected to such a spurt as infants’ and 
children’s anklets, but on the other 
hand, a healthy growth in the demand 
of this merchandise has been seen. The 
trend has been strongly from the rather 
heavy patterns and bright color combi- 
nations to simpler patterns and sub- 
dued colors making for effective con- 
trasts with clocked and panelled legs. 
Each season, the new style require- 
ments of the fancy half hose industry 
become more exacting, and with fan- 
cies becoming accepted on the same 
basis as staples, the necessity of in- 
cluding all elements of cost, as brought 
out so clearly to the members of the 
Hosiery Association by their president, 
John W. Mettler, at its annual meeting 
in April, has never been more clearly 
exemplified.” 


Vacation Week in Reading 


READING, Pa.—Fully 10,000 hosiery 
and other textile workers in and near this 
city were having a vacation last week. 
The plants of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, the Textile Machine Works and 
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the Narrow Fabric Co., Wyomissing, 
estimated at six or seven thousand in 
number, were idle for their annual vaca- 
tion and inspection of equipment. 
Several thousand more enjoyed the 
week off through the closing of the 
Rosedale Knitting Mills and several 
other plants for a vacation and inspec- 
tion of machinery. The Nolde & Horst 
hosiery mills will take their week off 
starting Aug. 19. 


New Fall Hosiery Color 
Card is Ready 


Twelve colors, comprising eight new 
shades and four repeated from the spring 
season, are shown on the 1929 Fall 
Hosiery Card which the Textile Color 
Card Association has just released to 
its members. Advance swatches of 
these colors were sent out several 
weeks ago. 

The continued fashion importance of 
the sun tones is stressed by the repeti- 
tion of such widely accepted shades as 
Suntan and Sunbronze, as well as by 
the introduction of flattering new skin 
tones reflecting the suntan influence. 

Of special style significance in this 
group is a burnished shade termed 
Onionskin, with a warm glow in its 
aftertone. It is so named because it is 
the exact shade of the popular French 
wine called “pelure d’oignon’’. It is 
particularly suggested as a complement 
to shoes in the smart chocolate tone, 
worn with a costume of the same deep 
brown shade. 


Earnshaw Knitting Mills 
Hold Outing 


The annual outing of employees of 
the Earnshaw Knitting Mills, Newton, 
Mass., was held at Norumbega Park, 
June 29. Twenty motor busses and 
about 85 private automobiles were 
pressed into service to transport the 750 
members and friends who attended. 

Sports were arranged and _ athletic 
contests for the morning and these in- 
cluded a base ball game between the 
married men and the single men. This 
contest extended into extra innings and 
and was concluded in the thirteenth 
frame with the teams tied at 7 runs a 
piece. Another hard fought contest was 
waged between girl nines, one to repre- 
sent the factory and the other the office. 
This game ended with the factory girls 
in the lead 9 to 7, a creditable victory. 
Lunch was held at noon which was fol- 
lowed by more contests and dancing. 


Two-Piece Shirts and Shorts 
Underwear Favorites 


A review of the knit underwear mar- 
ket conditions, made during June by the 
Merchandise Manager of the Knit 
Underwear Industry through numerous 
visits to leading style stores in metro- 
politan centers, evidences the fact that 
the two-piece knit pull-over shirt and 
short model is still the leader in popular 
favor, although there is a steadily grow- 
ing demand for the knit athletic union 
suit in summer weight fabric. 
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A Touch of Color 


Men readily pick out fabrics that are 
smartly decorated with colorful 
threads of spun silk. 


An ever increasing number of worsted 
and woolen manufacturers find it 
profitable to decorate their lines with 
our colored spun silk yarns. 


100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


NEW YORK OFFIC 


Providence, R.I. vy ee 8 1 MADISON AVENU 
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Cottons Firmer After 
Report on Acreage 





July Opens with Holiday Week and 
Generally Quiet Tone 


Inventory time, coupled with a holi- 
day week, and the coming acreage esti- 
mate, all served to restrict cotton goods 
trading last week. The government esti- 
mate of acreage, issued on July 8, was 
at 48,457,000, a gain of 3.2% over fig- 
ures of a year ago. The report had been 
iairly well discounted. If anything, the 
figures had a slightly bullish effect as 
acreage talk had grown to such propor- 
tions that many had the 50,000,000 fig- 
ure in mind. Raw cotton took a slightly 
upward turn immediately after the re- 
port and goods prices took on a 
stronger tone. 

The acreage estimate did not cause 
any influx of buyers, but in the gray 
market, especially in certain 
constructions of print cloths, prices were 
raised. During the first half of the cur- 
rent week, most items could be bought 
from certain centers at levels prevailing 
the week previous. There were, how- 
ever, several sellers who were definitely 
firm at higher levels and unwilling to 
consider lower bids. This attitude is at- 
tributed to stock conditions at the 
individual mill. Mills are more willing 
to consider the low end market prices 
when stocks exist, but considerable re- 
sistance is set up when goods are wanted 
for later delivery. 

Fine goods printing, especially on 
sheer dress fabrics, has continued at a 
rapid rate, reflecting the increased de- 
mand due to continued hot weather. It is 
hoped and expected that July will show 
more than the average amount of activ- 
ity especially as stocks are low, sellers 
State. 

Colored goods are still lagging be- 
hind, but it is hoped that the next quar- 
ter will see an increased volume. Sellers 
state that reports from jobbers and cut- 


gO ds 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 10 July 3_ July 11, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.55c 18. 35e 22.55¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4j-—5c 4}-5c¢ 6c 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 74-7%e 7te ye 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Be Be Ite 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 ote Ite 10c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10c 10c Ile 
Brown Sheetings 

36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 8c 8c 9-9te 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10c 10-10%c Ile 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 74-7§c  74-7}c 9e 
: Pajama Checks 

6i-in., 72x80, 4.70 8§-83c 83-8ic Ite 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 4c Ze 7}c 
‘ Miscellaneous 

mills, 37-in., 3 yd. 10}-10jc 103-10%c Ilde 
Denin DEO core ibe ic 19¢ 
Tickir gs, 8oz..... 22-23%c 22-23%4c 22-23}c¢ 
Standard prints... 9ke Ite 8c 
Easte staple ging- 

hams, 27-in..... 10c 10c 9e 


ters are to the effect that stocks are low 
and goods have been going into con- 
sumption freely. 

Print Cloths: Many mills were quot- 
ing 73c. for 64x60s, 5.35 yd., although 
goods could still be had at 74c. Second 
hands of this number and the 68x72s 
were quoted fractionally lower than the 
latter figure, but even here quotations 
stiffened up to market levels as the 
week progressed. 

Sheetings: Business was mainly for 
small lots, with prices firm and slightly 
higher in a few instances. 

Broadcloths: A large business in 
100x60s was done last week. Several 
mills are reported sold up to September 
on this number at 104c. There were 
many centers who refused business at 
this figure for delivery past July, while 
others were firm at 10gc. At the open- 
ing of the current week this price be- 
came firm for spot sales and many were 
refusing August business at that level. 


Uneventful Holiday 
Week in Wool Goods 


Tropical Openings But Much 
Pre-Season Selling 


Last week in the wool goods market, 
from a business point of view, was the 
most uneventful imaginable. In many 
wool goods houses the holiday exodus 
started on Wednesday noon and it 
was Monday before the majority of 
the trade were back at their offices. 
The survivors carried the usual post- 
holiday crop of sunburn, mosquito 
bites and other earmarks of a good time. 

With the fall goods season slowed 
down perceptibly and the spring season 
not in full swing yet, tropicals now 
form the backbone of market interest. 
Several lines opened on Monday, July 8, 
but prior to that time considerable 
yardage had already been sold. At that 
rate, it would seem that the opening 
prices, so called, would mean little. 
From all reports, buyers and sellers 
have already gotten together on this 
pre-opening business and a logical price 
basis arranged. 

Every now and then a little gossip 
is heard regarding overcoatings, but 
even now there is no change in the 
general situation. Blues have been 
successful the last three or four years 
and so far have continued the trend. 
It should be remembered however that 
the bulk of the business is still to be 
placed and in all probability will not 
be placed until just prior to the time 
consumers will be looking for winter 
garments. There are also a few spe- 
cialists on fleeces and certain types of 
fancy backs who have done a normal 
business to date, but the average over- 
coating house has found the general 
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run of orders to be centered on blues. 

The garment strike may be brought 
to a speedy conclusion due to the in- 
tervention of Governor Roosevelt of 
New York whose offer of arbitration 
has been accepted. Women’s wear 
houses have not been unduly alarmed, 
as they have felt right along that the 
strike would soon be over. Men’s wear 
mills, on the other hand, being less 
closely connected with the situation, 
have been apprehensive that a _ pro- 
longed strike would cause women’s 
wear mills to change over to the pro- 
duction of men’s fabrics. Unless some 
new factor enters, to complicate the 
situation, this possibility seems remote. 


Fall Silks Are 
Gaining Importance 


Summer Lines Clearing—Buying 
from Cutters Expected Shortly 


Fall lines are now the center of in- 
terest in the broadsilk market. Summer 
lines are still apparent, but their im- 
portance wanes as stocks are lessened. 
Lines of fall prints are opening shortly, 
and certain factors stress tweed patterns 
on crepes and canton crepes. One seller 
expressed the opinion that 70% of his 
print sales would be on these simulated 
tweeds. Cantons and canton back satins 
are also expected to be big sellers. A 
line of transparent velvet, so processed 
as to resemble furs of different types, 
was introduced. It was stated that these 
scored an immediate success when shown 
to various buyers and an exceptional sea- 
son is looked for. These fur patterns on 
transparent velvets come in a complete 
range of fashionable daytime and even- 
ing colors and have the crushed pile of 
fur, but retain the soft, workable quality 
of velvet. 

Chiffons: Moving actively on a price 
basis but stocks rapidly clearing out. 
Voiles in the same situation. 

Velvets: Steady selling for future. 
Demand centered on plains. Panne and 
prints expected to show up better, later 
in season. 

Metals: Further increase of interest. 
Buying still mainly future and no large 
business expected for few weeks. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: PRopuc- 
TION—Mostly on fall staples, velvets and 
new lines of prints. Jobbers and cutter 
activity expected shortly after which 
schedules will be increased. 

Strocks—Steady clearing of summer 
lines with many at low ebb. Natural 
increase of fall numbers. 

DELIvERIES—Normal. Moderate ship- 
ments of certain fall numbers. Summer 
lines all spot. 

SENTIMENT—Favorable but cautious 
until mills can more accurately gauge 
fall demand. 
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A New Motor Driven 
Rotary 


Here is the newest Dinsmore de- 
It is particularly 
securing a flat- 
butted elastic seam (illustrated 
below). This machine is fitted 
with butted seaming Merrow 
head and sews any width goods. 
Uses 110 volt A.C. motor. Can 
be operated by Foot Power if 
desired. Automatically strips 
goods from Cloth Wheel. Write 
for further information. 


velopment. 
adapted for 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 


Salem, Mass. 








SSS 
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Fabric Analyses 


Complete physical and chemical tests on 
A. Woven Fabrics, including 
Count 

Weight 

Yarn Sizes 

Weave 

Tensile Strength 

Percentage Weighting 

Sizing Materials 

Fastness of Dye 


B. Knit Fabrics (hosiery), 
including 




















Number of Needles (gauge) 
Courses 

Strands 

Bursting Strength 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


316 Hudson Street 
New York City 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co, 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 





Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 






J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 





Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 











A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 









SS 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 
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Greenville District 
















































Dividends paid by textile plants of 
Most Price Fluctuations Are Narrow— the Greenville (S. C.) section July 1, 


‘ were as follows: 
Dwight Showed Increased Loss for Y ear 


Per Cent 


Brandon Corp., Class A Com 1} 
Boston, JuLy 10. and since then small sales have been re- ieee" i 
LUCTUATIONS of most listed and ported intermittently over the counter as Easley Mille, Pid... sea 34 
unlisted textile shares continue nar- low as $5, with recent bid and asked jUG8h Mills’ Class A Pid. i 
row, and neither in these nor in the prices of $7 and $9, respectively. Late Pelham Mills, Pfd........ 4 
td ter of buvi has the b last week, | ae 1 and devel | Piedmont Mfg. Co., Com.. 4 
character of buying has there been any last week, however, a demand developed pW’ poe Mfg. Co, Com... 
recent change that forecasts anything over the counter for this stock at 30, or Southern Franklin Process, Pfd. 1 
; j 5 r %. and . Southern Weaving Co., Pid... 34 
but a dull and narrow market during an advance of nearly 400%, and now  gouthern Weaving Co. Extra dividend. 1} 
the balance of the summer. Such usually very little of the stock is reported avail- Southern Bleachery Pid. pia’ 3 
oi a r &§ n s , 
ictive ae stocks as Naumkeag, able below 35 to 40. The source of Victor-Monaghan Co Pid. 1 
Pepperell, Arlington, Farr Alpaca and this new interest in the stock is a Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Pfd.. 3} 
rt 1 | | littl . ll officials rt} = ...... Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Com.... 4 
Plymouth Cordage have shown little net mystery to all officials ot the company piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., Pfd........... 1h 


change for the last few weeks, declines and to bankers specializing in textile 
or advances one week being offset by shares, but it is pointed out that the 
gains or losses the next week. The company has net quick assets of approxi- 


sang : I ( ions 
trend of the most active listed textile mately $50 for each of its 30,000 shares New Bedford Juotations 





hares, however, has been definitely and a book value of about $100 per (Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
downward for some time, although there share. It is one of the comparatively Bid Asked 
have been indications during the last few New England sales yarn mills that es sre** ve a 
2 : ; ‘ ‘ I ee see 
iew days of considerable resistance to has been able to operate consistently in Beacon Mfg., pfd........ a es 
this tendency. American Woolen pre- black figures, although no dividends a 4 eo pte. renee vee 4 
. . yr € aVil®. WO., PIG... 2... wee ee ° ese 
rred has eased off 1g points to 40 dur- have been paid for some time. Were Bristol Miz. Co Bee eee a ae 47} 
; as v¢ A cadi Saas’ noke cht at City Mfe. — tetecs ae 45 
it ¢ the week, but the common has gained the Acadia to liquidate, stock bought Te ss 83 
oa a point to 173. Amoskeag at 15 anything under $50 should show a Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pfd.......... 8! aes 
has lost a point, but Pacific at 29 is up handsome profit, but liquidation has not eae ae eas seiagwan dala 74 
; point. Bigelow-Hartford common been considered by the management, nor Gosnold Mills, pf... 0.0.2.0.) 16 
= sold as low as 984 on Monday but since any other change in policy or business Grinnell Mfg.Co.................. 44 = 
- ee ; - -" : Hathaway Mfg. Co................ 49 51 
then has recovered to 100, which is a that would account for this new interest Holmes Mfg. Co.,com............. ... 40 
net gain for the week of 1 point. in the stock. ae oe _— 2 are - § 59 
eee ; i | f Kilburn Mill. Wie ees 55 5/3 
li the cotton and wool branches o Nashawena Mill................... 28 30 
seers —— : : : 3 on Mills, pfd............  «.. 8 
the industry continue to hold production Dwight’s Increased Loss ut i i Poenntesak es 773 3 
an order basis, as now appears to be oe ; ‘ ; Nonquitt Bom, Coss is .c0 ssc ceees 32 bail 
the general policy, it is quite possible The Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Sisco Bm. ....-.. teeeeeeeees =—° 
that the financial results during the Mass., and Somersworth, N. H., re-  Quissett Mills Co.,com............ 57) 624 
ist six months of the year will be much ports for the year ended May 25 last, Soule Mill................ - +. | OD 
more favorable than during the first a loss after depreciation of $259,115, Wamsutta Mills.0. 0002.22.00...) 33 35 
six months because during the re- comparing with a loss for the previous Whitman Mills................ ve IN} 
mainder of the year the mills will have fiscal year similarly figured of $2,891. 
the advantage of relatively cheap raw The depreciation charge for the last 
materials. The most skilfully managed fiscal year was $206,399 and for the pre- F : : 
at al ) ne all River Mill 
mills are being merchandised better ceding year $189,996. The company s Stocks 
today than ever before and it is quite showed a profit after depreciation for (Quotations by G. M. Haffords & Co.) 
possible that the period of greatest pros- the last six months of the 1928-29 year nia Ashad 
perity in the textile industry will co- of $14,085, but this was more than off- American Linen Co................ ay 1 
incide with a period of decreased activity set by a loss after depreciation for the 4!gonquin Friiting Co............. =~ as 
general business. six months of $273,200. The deficit at Barnard Mfg. Co.................. 21 
saa the end of the last fiscal vear was Dotiee Clty ite Set FARES HERON nae = 
Osborn to Liquidate $490,417, as compared with $272,354 at Chace Mille... -....-.22.0000220005 “a3 
; ‘ : ‘ Ns. 0.656 as haw aaa e caves wate 
Stockholders of the Osborn Mill, cot- the — of a ee a Dwight COM Baaene sees eesestrscsases 10 vee 
ton goods, Fall River, Mass., have ™anufactured during the year approxi- Davol Mills Se hin cee nana 5 
eee . mately 51,000,000 yards of various kinds piv 
authorized the bondholders to dispose of Flint Mills... -.. 0... sseeeeeeeeees 42 
he ae . of cloth with sales totaling $10,288,000 Granite Mills (Gom)..... 21.22.12: set a 
he assets of the company and wind up ‘ ° Granite Mi 
; ~ J and used a total of 61.802 bales of Granite gS Se eee mart we 
its attairs. The company was re- tt . , 2 ae prs nae 3 ee egercceececs ve go 
organized last year after a receivership C°'O?- ee i te ree oa 


Laurel Lake Mills (Prf'd.).......... 


Lincoln Mfg. Co 


ut was never able to start up again. . ~~ 
he latent lealeinns’ sical’ aimeaee, aie Boston Stock Auctions Luther Mig. Co.,-2.02..cscssee, his 105 


aggre rating $290,900, against quick The following sales of textile shares Narragansett Mills................ ae “45 
assets of $53,398 and a plant equipped 8 Osborn Mills, Inc ; 








agg were made at Wednesday’s auctions: Parker Mills (Com.)..............- ‘4 a 
With 55,000 spindles, 1,464 looms. ‘ Parker Mills (Prf'd.).. 20 ‘e 
g ‘ ; Pinerins BEMIS... ... 2.200 100 ats 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Change Richard Borden Mie. 6a... i 5 ane 

Interest in Acadia 100 Aslingtom.......:.:... 100 30 — # Sagamore Mfg. Co........... cnn. Oe ae 

- a mr ——. x 100 105 -+ —4} Shawmut Mil EE Wea é ct dnaknaes 58 we 

he last auction sale of the stock of  $) }azmouthy fat in i a 
\cadia Mills, high grade carded, combed " West Point... 2. 100015 —T} Stevens Mig. Co... 3... sees ep vr 
and mercerized cotton yarns. Lawrence, _”? ewmarket........... 100 48 +14 Wrenn Cotton Tie is. cenceeneaer oe 7 
was at 104 several months ago, 390 Total WOGtGRROG BOMNO. occ covcescceeinars 1 
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AMERICAN 


YARN @ PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. i. 


MERCERIZED YARNS }{- 
High Grade Combed and Carded i 
All Counts and Put-ups : 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 





‘From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 







Copyright, 1922. A. Y. & P. Ce. 
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COTTON YARNS 





Smaller July Production 





Week of Curtailment 
Reduces Local Stocks 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HI acreage report issued on Mon- 
day is regarded as slightly bullish 
the yarn trade and although little 
change has been noted in business placed 
by manufacturers, spinners feel the re- 
port will allay fears of a further drastic 
decline in cotton and yarns. Imme- 
diately following the report cotton dis- 
played strength and this has been 
passed on to yarns which previously had 
been steady and increasingly firm. 

Steadiness in the raw material market 
has added strength to yarns at a time 

ien the latter were displaying signs 
of improvement from a spinners’ stand- 
point and the effect has been noticeable 
in quotations received from spinners, a 


bv 


majority holding for slightly higher 
prices than a week ago. While the gen- 
eral price level remains unchanged 
there is less of a disposition for spinners 


to make reductions they formerly did. 
July Production Small 


\ large number closed their plants 


the first week of this month and many 
spinners state they are going to close 
for three more weeks this summer, many 
planning to close one week a month. 
This curtailment is having a decided 
effect upon the market both from a 
statistical and psychological standpoint. 
It is adding strength to yarn prices at 
a time when demand has been small, 
dealers unanimously stating that June 
was the poorest month they have ex- 
perienced this year and finding the first 
part of July no improvement over the 
previous month. 

Stocks in dealers’ hands are normal 
and in many instances smaller than at 
any time this year, this being especially 
true in 30s-2 warps which are difficult 
to locate in quantity for shipment from 
stock. Stocks of high grade knitting 
yarns are small while ordinary quality 
knitting ‘counts are in greater supply 
than the better grade yarns used by 
underwear manufacturers. 

July is usually a quiet month for 
yarns and the present month has started 


out in a manner to indicate it will be 
no exception to this rule, although there 
is a feeling among sellers that manu- 
facturers have stayed out of the market 
to such an extent during the last six 
weeks they will not be able to wait 
longer than the end of this month before 
placing substantial new business. 


Mills Are Not Busy 


Neither knitters nor weavers in this 
section are busy at this time and are 
in a position to buy sparingly. Sales 
during the week have averaged smaller 
in size than formerly and dealers re- 
port that orders of 5,000 lb., were con- 
sidered large during the last two weeks, 
there being few exceptions to this. 
Prices at which business was closed 
were unchanged from last week, sales of 
20,000 Ibs. of 18s cones being reported 
at 334c., 26s-2 warps at 38c., 24s warps 
at 26c., and 30s-2 skeins at 39c. 

There is strong situation in 30s-2 
both warps and skeins, spinners refusing 
to quote warps in this count at less than 
40c for ordinary yarn; plush warps in 
the same count have been sold at 4l4c. 
and many spinners are holding for 42c. 
There has been little interest in 20s-2 
this week spinners, continuing to hold 
for 35c. as their minimum. Plush manu- 
facturers are taking yarn on old con- 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Qualit 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 








y Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Merc.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) ick wis $0.46 $0.49 I $0.68 $0.70 
4s to 88. $0. 30 -$0. 30} DR sciicsccssss, SOE SR soccccses 51 54 BPs. <x ons ee 
ii as i ee Be eee nee Me 37 Me sac 54 564 WE occ i viwccen 90 .95 
12s : 2 .3 Beye ees os. 37 13 det... cascce .55 58h We coche. oe 
4s. a 32= 823 30s.. 38i— 38 SO Be sc kccce .60 62) OGD. oss caeeen 1.35 1.40 
Mcisaauewes .324- .33 40s extra quality. w= 3 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES EY te -$0. 40} Os Bel ti a $0.50 -$0.51 
Rts 2 Cabs $0.30 —$0. 31 | ee OO 90ROOME) AG. 5... cen c | ccoen. ~ 41 US ahaha ceed .523- .53 
ee fee an 31— .32 eS hos a eee SMe MOE, SMS ceo s eew ne = 6 We ck eck. , wee - .54 
NE eh tea 2- .3 EE Se he a on MS. MR OME hic cuss pees. onakad = 42 UN oe croc ga Oe 60 - .61 
Ward. 4 ceases St .. 333 Oe ane .46- .47 Moy nie oir ee OF. oe sates -664- .684 
Weed oe cea cen {aa , 34 40s-2 high break.. S2<- 323 24s... $0.454-  . 464 Re 21 - .80 
200-2 Choice i. ae apart 55 - .56 MP ievct toc eee = 485 Wicsicsisedes 90 - .95 
ee ae se MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS I a ries $0.66 -$0.67 SS $1.12 -$1.15 
10s. $0.31 -$0.32 24e........ $0. 365-$0. 37 aes = .6 MOE cece 1.50 -— 1.55 
12s 3-130 26s... 3 - .38 Eg, fs 5. os me st $0662... cecses 1.82 - 1.87 
Misccssscehncs 32 38 30s. Se 54 Bik. coc ccc 2- .24 120s-2 ie 2.30 — 2.35 
16s .33 — .334 40s extra quality... 52- .53 WEE 5 e200 X60 oan = 49 Singles 
Be cs cionc eee 34—. 345 | eae 79 — 81 30s Bea sec $0.83 60s Rh $1.07 
s GUE cee oe'ss a Mee <: ; es 
ts i WARPS Ted. os 0s ; ee ~ £2 50s... "95 80s... 1.52 
aco ee so See a COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
PES, sa ohiae 324-334 RS. cca catcts .39 -— .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
SWE isda man aa woe 40s pomuars.. -47 - .48 : 
= Mbarara "334-1344 50s-2... Ma Peeler —~ _ ~—Sakelarides—— 
bess cucacs 344-1354 60s-2. . ‘a a- Average Best Average = Best 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 1- 28; white, . 294-. 30; 24s.. $0.57 -$0.58 $0.62 -$0.63 $0. 83 $0. os 
waste, .263-.2 30s... 60 - .61 ‘(a . 86 
36s... (62 - .63 = 6 89 33 
HOSIERY CONES at SPUN) 40s... 67 - 68 a a 22 92 , 97 
8s a i 45s... ‘ es ; WE ny . 
oe ee. | OO 50s... = 7 ‘B1- 182 1.02 1107 
Ree ok a :303- 31 Re ee Be .% GOiidsk a vnbw shy .87 - .88 91 - .92 1.12 1.17 
Fico baweies es a= .ae8 30s tyingin....... 36 - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
Mies cuenta -314- .32 30s tying in. 37 - .38 close of business, July 10. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
1ds .32- .323 30s extra quality. .39- .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 117. 
Bases: oka 33 - .333 40s... -46- .48 For staple cotton prices. see page 119. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


tracts at a fair rate but have not placed 
large new orders this week. 

~ This lack of new business from plush 
manuiacturers is largely seasonal, deal- 
cipating a renewed demand from 
ithin the next month after the 
new lines of furniture are shown and 
manuiacturers display their new plush 


ers al 
then 


Underwear manufacturers in the 
Pennsylvania section are not busy at 
present, few of them operating on full 
time schedules. Several have placed 
duplicate light-weight yarn orders with 


spinners on which they have asked for 
the quickest possible delivery. Warm 
weather is continuing demand for the 


light-weight counts from spinners. In- 
terest in medium-weight counts has not 
heen apparent as yet from the under- 
wear trade. 

The future of the yarn market depends 
upon the coming crop and it is this 
factor that is exerting the major in- 
fluence upon yarn and goods buyers in 
all sections of the country. The com- 
monly held belief has been we would 
have an exceptionally large crop 
this year and frequent predictions of a 
15,500,000 bale crop were heard with 
lc. mentioned. Such talk has had a 
powerful effect upon manufacturers and 
goods buyers. 


Large Crop Not Certain 


This week for the first there is 
. noticeable feeling in the yarn trade 
that bearish talk of this character has 
heen over-played. Few are now predict- 
ing more than 15,000,000 bales and this 


mount based upon the premise of 
favorable weather and only _ small 
damage from the weevil. The latter 


may become dangerous and this would 
seriously cut the planned crop, in turn 
having a bullish effect upon cotton. One 
of the best informed spinners in this 
market now feels 20c. cotton is not an 
outside chance. 

Combed and mercerized qualities have 
heen duller than at any time this year, 
combed spinners stating that in addi- 
tion to not booking new business worth 
mentioning they are also in need of 
specifications on many of their larger 
contracts now on books. Mercerizers 
have not sold large amounts although 
their total business for the last two 
weeks was slightly better than for the 
average of June. 





Cannon Mills, Inc., Now 
Selling “Amaray” Yarns 


_\mazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
XN. ©. are now producing in volume 
their Amafleece knitting yarns which 
have been well received by the trade. 
hese yarns are also being twisted with 
ravon and sold under the name of 
\mary. They are sold through the 

Mills, Inc., sales organization 
e available in counts ranging from 
0s, single and ply. 








Yarn Prices Firmer 


Many Spinners Withdraw or 
Advance Prices 


Boston. — The prompt advantage 
taken by many spinners of the advance 
in cotton futures prices, following 
publication on Monday of a more 
bullish acreage report than generally 
anticipated, should at least demonstrate 
to buyers that yarn prices previously 
were on an unprofitable basis. It may 
also be accepted as evidence of the fact 
that the statistical position of a large 
part of the market is strong, in that 
there are no large accumulations of 
yarn, and that many spinners will see 
to it that their mills do not accumulate 
stocks. 

Large numbers of southern spinners 
as well as northern closed their mills 
from July 3 to July 8, and it is under- 
stood that production curtailment of at 
least a week during July will be gen- 
eral among southern sales yarn and 
cloth mills. Possibly this curtailment 
policy has been as influential in causing 
spinners to maintain or advance prices 
as the advance in cotton futures; it is 
not impossible, too, that the bottom of 
the market on staple counts of cotton 
yarns for the season was touched last 
week. 

Due largely to inventorying, the first 
week of the month was one of the dullest 
in the yarn market that has been ex- 
perienced this year, but since then 
there has been a moderate improve- 
ment in inquiry and sales, although most 
of the buying has been of a hand-to- 
mouth character with but little interest 
in forward deliveries of volume. The 
firmest part of the market is on counts 
finer than 20s in carded and combed 
weaving yarns, although in hosiery 
yarns the coarser counts are relatively 
firmer than medium counts. Few spin- 
ners of hosiery yarns will consider a 
basis of less than 30c. for 10s frame- 
spun cones of average quality, and 
although it was possible last week to 
pick up 20s and coarser carded weaving 
yarns of average quality on a basis as 
low as 344c. for 20s-2 the minimum of 
most spinners is now 35c., with high 
grade yarns such as are used by the 
plush trade held on a basis as high as 
364 to 37c. for 20s-2. For 26s and finer 
count carded weaving yarns of average 
quality a basis of 39 to 40c. for 30s-2 is 
the minimum of most spinners, with 
high grade yarns held about 2c. above 
this basis. The extreme strength of 
basis on premium and extra staple 
cottons used in medium and fine count 
yarns is partially responsible for the 
strength of the latter, and there also is 
evidence that spinners of such yarns 
have their production better covered 
with orders than on coarser counts. 

There is evidence of some accumula- 
tion of staple counts of combed yarns, 
but prices for forward delivery are 
much firmer than for prompt delivery 


although there has been no large move- 
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ment of such yarns for a month or two. 
This seems to confirm the reported 
prospective general curtailment of work- 
ing hours by combed yarn mills in 
Gaston County, N. C. Unquestionably, 
a permanent attempt of this kind to 
balance production to consumption 
would be more effective than any other 
factor in stabilizing prices. 


Quiet Period in Cotton 
Yarn at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Another 
period of inactivity featured the local 
yarn market during the week ending on 
July 6. About the only development of 
interest here was the stiffening in 
thrown silk prices. During the week 
the price was said to have advanced 
about 24c. a pound and the quotation on 
double extra is now about $5.60. The 
week previously it had ranged from 
$5.55 to $5.60. 

There is some activity in thrown silk 
but very little in cotton yarns. Two-ply 
mercerized 60s are quoted at 87c., 20s-2 
at 65c. and 80s-2 at $1.12. Brokers are 
still offering 10s carded cones at 30 to 
3lce. and 20s at 324 to 33kc. 

In combed singles 18s are bringing 
42 to 43c. and 70s, 77 to 79c. 





Carded Yarns Waiting 


No Immediate Buying Reaction to 
Report But Spinners Ideas Firm 


New Yorx.—After an expected, quiet 
holiday week, the Government estimate 
of acreage was received by the yarn 
trade with practically no immediate re- 
action; according to sellers. Many 
buyers have withheld orders for the last 
two months on the old excuse of “wait- 
ing for the report.” The report has 
come and gone necessitating new ex- 
cuses, one of them being the next report. 

There are many who do not attach 
much importance to this preliminary 
estimate of acreage, pointing out that 
good growing weather during the next 
two months can conceivably bring the 
crop up to the 16,000,000 bale mark. 
On the other hand weevil damage can 
lower it to around 14,000,000 bales. This 
being the open season for scares, many 
feel that the time is ripe for a good 
weevil scare to bring in some trade. 

Carded yarn business continues its 
hand-to-mouth character with  cus- 
tomers wanting small lots for immedi- 
ate shipment. Curtailment plans have 
not affected the situation yet, although 
spinners feel sure they must before long. 
Many weavers are working on new 
lines that will open during the month, 
and it is not thought that they have on 
hand, adequate supplies of yarn to take 
care of new business. Sellers are await- 
ing, more or less gleefully, the chance 
to tell many buyers, that due to produc- 
tion schedules and the lack of stocks, 
they will have to anticipate future needs 
a little more closely. 

Combed circles felt no reaction to the 
Government report. Spinners stated 
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Without straining 


“Will they be able to supply that 
particular put-up?”’ ‘‘Will we get that 
quantity of 60s in time?’’ Questions 
like these do not worry the Cannon 
clientele. They know they are dealing 
with an organization capable of han- 
dling the most diverse requirements— 
and on time. May we show you? 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Seconds ~ 


ARN that is stronger than the 
accepted standard makes better 
wearing goods. 


Freedom from slubs or weak stretches 
reduces breaks, irregularities or de- 
fects to the minimum, — and reduces 
the number of seconds. 


Standard Yarn, spun and mercerized 
in our own plants to our own speci- 
fications, assures you smooth, strong, 
lusterful yarn. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Executive and Sales Office: 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING, Philadelphia 
Branch Sales Offices: 

NEW YORK, 456 Fourth Avenue 
CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
CHARLOTTE, N.C., Cosby and Thomas, 
Jonnston Bldg. 

Canadian Representatives: 

Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 
Toronto-Montreal 


Standard 


MERCERIZED YARN 


AEG US PAT OFK co 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





they had secured some business in all 
lines of combed peeler yarns and that 
prices were unchanged. Customers pur- 
chased cautiously and not very far 
ahead. Several of them stated they had 
taken trade conditions into account and 
wanted to be certain of having a sup- 
ply of yarn to fall back on. 





Peck Mfg. Co., Appoints 
L. P. Muller Sales Agents 


L. P. Muller & Co., 206 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed ex- 
clusive selling agents for the Peck Mfg. 
Co., Warrenton, N. C., spinners of 
carded knitting yarns, single and ply, 
in counts ranging from 20s to 30s. 
L. P. Muller & Co., formerly repre- 
sented the Peck Mfg. Co., in the Penn- 
sylvania territory and now have been 
made their agents for the entire country. 


Planning Memorial to 


Fuller E. Callaway 


La GRANGE, GA.—Employees of the 
Callaway group of mills here, have plans 
for erecting a memorial to the late 
Fuller E. Callaway, founder of the mills. 

The memorial will be located in Cal- 
laway Park, which was given to his 
employes by Mr. Callaway. It will be 
a tower, 80 ft. high, with an airplane 
beacon on its spire, and a clock with 
four 5-foot dials at the 60-foot elevation, 
and will cost about $10,000, it is said. 


Serge Costs Reduced 
(Continued from page 51) 





ning manufacturers are given below: 

No. 1 

Warp, 4112 ends, 2/40, plus 80 
listing. 

Filling, 1/20, 64 picks. 

Reeded 4 per dent in 154 reed, 
67.6 in. in reed. 

Loom weight, 12.2 oz. 

Finished weight, 12.2 oz. 

9 


Warp, 4320 ends, 2/40, plus 80 
listing. 

Filling, 1/26, 64 picks. 
Reeded 4 per dent in 16} reed, 
67.6 in. in reed. 

Loom weight, 11 oz. 

Finished weight, 10.8 oz. 


, J 

Warp, 4960 ends, 2/50, plus 80 
listing. 

Filling, 2/50, 64 picks. 

Reeded 4 per dent in 184 reed, 
69 in. over all in reed. 

Loom weight, 10.8 oz. 

Finished weight, 10.8 to 11.2 oz. 

4 

Warp, 4480 ends, 2/40. 

Filling, 2/40, 64 picks. 

Reeded 4 per dent in 154 reed, 
72.5 in. over all in reed. 

Loom weight, 13 oz. 

Finished weight, 12.2 oz. 


No Recovery in Cotton Waste 


Importing of Low Priced Wastes 
However Holds Up Well 


Boston.—No changes for the better is 
seen in the cotton waste market. It is 
difficult to sell comber on an 80% basis 
and that suggests the situation all along 
the downward line. Linters also are 
softer, making the selling of picker at a 
profit increasingly difficult. With so 
dull and altogether unsatisfactory a mar- 
ket and with generous supply of all 
kinds of high priced and low priced 
materials how comes it that about three 
million pounds of wastes arrived into 
the United States during the month of 
April? Are importers underselling the 
domestic market? It would so appear 
or else how explain the import? Ap- 
proximately 100,000 bales of waste were 
imported into the United States in 1928. 

It would seem as though the United 
States with its immense consumption 
of cotton could easily meet the con- 
suming demand for cotton waste. Im- 
ports however will always be in order 
whenever foreign markets are low 
enough or else until some turn in tariff 
revisions unexpectedly puts a duty on 
cotton wastes with a plain intent to shut 
them out, an analogous case being the 
wool grower’s demand for prohibitive 
duties on wool wastes. 

Imports of cotton waste into the 
United States for the month of April 
totaled 3,163,000 lb. Average prices 
ranged from 2c. on a shipment from 
Germany to a high price of 15.3c. on a 
shipment from Canada. New York im- 
ports for the month were very substan- 
tial, 2,223,000 lb. As usual the largest 
amount came from England, 530,000 Ib. 


at 6.3c. Other shipments were as fol- 
lows: Belgium, 508,000 lb. at 3.4c.; 
France, 211,000 at 7.2c.; Germany, 


114,000 at 4.1c.; Italy, 194,000 at 3.7c.; 
the Netherlands, 148,000 at 6.6c.; Spain, 
113,000 at 4.2c.; Mexico, 72,000 at 6.2c. ; 
British-India, 169,000 at 3c.; Japan, 
165,000 at 6.2c. 

Imports of waste for the month into 
Boston amounted to 465,000 Ib., the 
largest amount for the month arriving 
from France of 135,000 lb. at 12.4c. a 
pound. Other shipments covered 116,000 
lb. from England at 11.4c.; 86,000 from 
Japan at 2.6c.; 31,000 from Canada at 
15.3c.; and 29,000 from Germany at 2c. 
Philadelphia imports for April totaled 
480,000 lb., the largest amount of 
207,000 Ib. coming in from Japan at an 
average price of 5.lc.; then from 
England, 129,000 lb. at 7.5c.; and from 
British-India, 28,000 at 5.6c. 

In the recent discussion on cotton 
rags in the sundries list a representative 
of a group of manufacturers appearing 
before the sub-committee of the Senate 
asked that the two cents per pound on 
wiping rags in the House Bill be lifted 
to 4c., the increase being necessary to 
protect domestic manufacturers against 
increased imports from the Orient. As 
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against this other witnesses contended 
that if the two cent duty was retained 
it should exclude rags and apply onlv 
to industrial towels and wiping rags 
and that if this were not made clear the 
proposed duty might catch all rags and 
severely injure paper manufacturers. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber.............22-++-+00+2 14§—I5e. 
Ns ao ahcinwsccclimecunh ena 13 —13%ec. 
Stora ao oki aah wit einmrk-o . 8 oe 134—1 4c. 
Choice willowed fly................40- 74— 8}c. 
Choice willowed picker............... 6 — 7c. 
INR a dn ac clsin 5460s eosin dna 17 —18c. 
j BE OS a 44— 5c. 
RR I 8 orawra onniad ewer damae 10 —104c 


Textile Exhibitors at Home 
Economics Fabric Pageant 


A notable feature of the 22nd annual 
convention of the American Home 
Economics Association was the fashion 
and fabric pageant given by the National 
Costume Art Association in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
the afternoon of July 2. The Cotton- 
Textile Institute showed 12 costumes, 
including dresses for sports, the beach, 
informal afternoon and formal afternoon 
and evening wear. The Rayon Insti- 
tute of America also showed 12 cos- 
tumes, part of which were made from 
all-rayon fabrics, and others of rayon 
combined with cotton, silk or wool. 

The following manufacturers showed 
either fabrics or costumes: Botany 
Worsted Mills, Cheney Brothers, Corti- 
celli Silk Co., Dumari Textile Co., 
Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., Galey 
& Lord, Inc., Jersey Silk Mills, Inc., 
B. B. & R. Knight Inc., H. R. Mallinson 
& Co. Inc., William Skinner & Sons, 
Stehli Silks Corp. and Trippe, Barker 
& Co. The Butterick Publishing Co., 
the McCall Co. and the Paris Pattern 
Co. also displayed costumes made from 
domestic fabrics. 

One of the most interesting booths 
was the American Bemberg Corp. dis- 
play and demonstration booth under 
direction of Mrs. Louise Huston of the 
Educational Service Bureau. An aver- 
age of 300 women registered daily in 
the American Bemberg guest book. 

A motion picture exhibit of the 
process of manufacturing Bemberg 
was shown in Boston for the first time. 


Burlaps Quiet But More Stable 


Burlap trading was characterized as 
uneventful by factors in the New York 
market even though a number of sales 
were made for spot and nearby. Prices 
are stated to be unchanged at mid-week 
and it is felt that the market is obtain- 
ing a greater degree of stability. 

Spots and two week arrivals of 8 oz. 
40s were quoted at 6.10-6.20c.; July- 
September shipments, at 6.45c. ; October- 
December at 6.30c.; and January-March 
at 6.20c. Spot and afloat 104 oz. 40s 
were quoted at 8.10-8.20c.; July-Sep- 
tember shipments at 8.35c.; October- 
December, 8.15c. and January-March 
at 8c. 
























Worcester Bleach & fies Works Co. 


Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarne 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, baeked by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. | 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, a 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 


New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


TILLINGHAST- STILES co. | 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 

Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 

Skeins and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS and COLORS 


WE SELL DIRECT 


For Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 


Plus 


Service 


COTTON YARNS 


Any Count or Variety 


EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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HUMIDIFY because 


when yarn is dry it becomes 
harsh, brittle, and lazy. It 
loses strength, lustre, and 
weight. 


Are you a prospect for Humid- 
ifiers? 





We can furnish equipment for the smallest yarn storage rvom to com- 
plete mill equipment. 
Write us 
The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


-JOHNF.STREETECO. | § © 
COTTON YARNS oI 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. a ' 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Bwinc- Tesmaan Convanrine Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Cotton TT and Warps 


‘ded ; 
and Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


A. P. MacKNIGHT 


wM. 


1518 Walnut St. 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





1929 






COTTON 


Cotton Holds Steady 





Acreage Figures Disappoint Bears 
But Large Enough for Big Crop 


2 
fee Government’s acreage report 
proved a disappointment to people 
who had sold on the more favorable 

. 


crop advices of last month. It showed 
o, placing the total 


n mcrease ot 3.2% ’ 
ea under cultivation as of July 1 at 
48,457,000 acres. The ten-year average 
ihandonment after July 1 has been 3.6%, 
ind the first Government report on con- 
dition and yield prospects will base the 
forecast on this average 
idonment or on about 46,700,000 
harvest. The publication of 
the report brought in quite a flurry of 
vering and 


71 
ere selling 


roduction 
‘res 101 


October contracts which 
around 18.13 early Mon- 
wivanced to 18.72 during Tuesday’s 
ling. There may also have been a 
trade or commission house 
ng, but the advance seemed to re- 
technical readjustment more than 
levelopment of an aggressive posi- 
the long side of the market, and 
ions later in the week were irreg- 
lh prices losing part of the ad- 


ttle } re 


r 

who had hoped that the acre- 
ve would be large enough to insure an 
lequate supply of cotton for next sea- 
n, were disappointed by the figures. 
e ten-year average yield per acre on 
ted acreage of 46,700,000 acres 
uld mean a crop of slightly less than 
13 O00 bales, which is within 100,- 
es of this year’s probable world’s 
unption of American lint cotton. 
doubtful perhaps, whether the 
ls consumption this season will 
the 15,250,000 bales now being 
erally estimated. The ten-year aver- 
ve vield, of course, allows for average 
us in all respects, while accord- 
private reports, the end-June 
t this year was slightly above 
the ige so that on the basis of the 
end condition, the crop 
wd seem to be for fully 154 million 
es his prospect, however, is seri- 
usly questioned by the heavy boll weevil 
n in the South and if weevil 
proves equal to the worst of the 
il years, it may pull the crop 
ww the 15 million bale mark. 
other hand, should the weevil 
ter out and growing conditions 
ehtly better than the ten-year 
the outlook would naturally be 

plus supply. 
alternatives are generally and 
inly recognized, with the result 
market is becoming more sen- 
n ever to the weather and crop 
\t the moment, the crop seems 
king favorable progress so far 
development is concerned and 


prospect 


() 






the market seems quite evenly balanced 
between the situation in this respect and 
the fear that there will be serious dete- 
rioration either through boll weevil dam- 
age or through drouth during the sum- 
mer. Dry hot weather would check the 
weevil, but the wet June has left rather 
a sappy plant behind it, which would 
probably shed severely in the event of a 
drouthy season. 


Possibilities of Weevil 


It must be confessed that to the old 
timer in the cotton market, the possi- 
bility of insect damage seemed rather a 
frail prop for a bull market in cotton. 
Nevertheless, the weevil has demon- 
strated its destructiveness and it may be 
pointed out that during the five years of 
maximum weevil damage during the last 
ten, the yield of cotton averaged only 
145.8 pounds to the acre, whereas in the 
other five years of relatively light dam- 
age, it averaged 164.3 pounds per acre. 
No doubt there were other factors con- 
cerned in this comparison which shows 
a difference of over 18 pounds to the 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 

July 3 High Low July 10 Change 
July 18.00 18.40 17.73 18.17 +.17 
August 18.10 18.42 18.10 18.26 +. 16 
September 18.20 18.50 18.20 18.35 +.15 
October 18.32 18.73 18.21 18.45 +.13 
November 18.41 18.72 18.39 18.57 +.16 
December 18.55 18.96 18.40 18.70 + 15 
January 18.52 18.90 18.33 18.68 +.16 
February 18.55 18.89 18.52 18.70 +.15 
March 18.60 19.06 18.49 18.85 +.25 
April... 18.63 18.90 18.59 18.90 + .27 
May.. 18.70 19.12 18.51 18.95 +.25 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 

Friday, July 5 18.35 18.39 10.28 
Saturday, July 6 18.35 18.39 10.15 
Monday, July 8 18.60 18.53 10.13 
Tuesday, July 9 18.70 18.66 10. 30 
Wednesday, July 10 18.55 18.54 10.40 
Thursday, July 11 18. 20 18.44 10.24 

. + ° x 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 

July 10 Week Year 

Galveston ‘ 18.50 102,145 145,751 
New Orleans 18.54 101,068 199,008 
Mobile 18.25 19,280 3,306 
Savannah ; 18.35 23,044 21,806 
Norfolk 18.75 39,385 38,227 
New York.. 18.55 165,971 74,869 
Houston. ; 18.50 210,111 250,425 
Augusta... as 18.56 37,497 33,734 
Memphis 17.70 66,279 102,052 
St. Louis ae Sia 18.00 11,788 2,739 
Little Rock.. ; 17.70 4,567 6,122 
Dallas... . ; 18.05 as 
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acre, but it nevertheless illustrates the 
possibilities involved in the boll weevil 
threat. 

Statistical features are now attracting 
practically no attention although there 
may be a revival of interest in them to- 
ward the end of this month or early in 
August when ideas of the end-season 
carryover may come in for minor re- 
visions or readjustments. In a general 
way, however, the carryover will be 
small enough to emphasize the world’s 
dependence on a crop at least equal to 
the season’s requirements, and the prob- 
ability of higher prices should it fall 
materially short of 154 to 154 million 
bales. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 

Last 

Market July 2 July 10 Change Year 
Galveston 18.40 18.50 


Sales 


+16 22:35 2.10 


New Orelans. 18.39 18.54 +15 oa.a8 5.552 
Mobile 17.85 18.25 +40 22.00 

Savannah 18.10 18.35 +25 22.50 478 
Norfolk 18.31 18.75 +44 22. 38 1.761 
New York 18.20 18.55 +35 22.55 

Augusta 18.31 18.56 +25 22.63 2.035 
Memphis 7.55 12.70. +335 22.00 4.435 
St. Louis 17.75 18.00 +25 21.75 

Houston 18.35 18.50 +15 aa. t2 4.027 
Dallas 17.90 18.05 +15 23.35 4.206 


The following differences on and off 
niddling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 





Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F. 1. 00+ 90¢ .70¢ .63t .8It 
8.G. M... .70F .65T .55t . 50t .62t 
G. M..... 45+ .40¢ .40t .38t .44t 
S. M.. .35t os .25t .25t . 301 
By: i Bees . 75% .65* .75* .75* .75* 
L. M 1.75* 1.60* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. G. O*F* 3.00% 2.50* 2.50* 2.25* 2.50* 
S.0O........ 4.00% 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3.40* 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M. ; . 50* 19" . 50* . 25* .45* 
S.M........ t.00% 0.05" 15% 25” .92* 
M ** 1.75% 1.50* 1.25* 1.50* 1.58% 
S. L. M.**... 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21* 
L. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88* 3.01* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M ace 1.50% 1.40% 1.25% 1.25* 1.42% 
S. M.**,..... 2.25* 2.15* 2.00* 1.75* 2.14% 
M.**, 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75*% 1.25% 1.50* 1.75" 1.61* 
S M.**,.... 2.25% 2.00% 2.25* 2.50* 2.25* 
M.**....... 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middling. +On middling 
Cotton Arbitration Board 
Moves to Atlanta 
ATLANTA, GA.—After having been 
located in New Orleans for almost 40 


years, the Southern Cotton Arbitration 
Board, which adjusts controversies as 
to cotton grades arising between ship- 
pers and manufacturers, will move its 
headquarters to Atlanta on Aug. 1, when 
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More Useful 
Than Ever 


In an era of swiftly changing yarn 


Ses 
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needs, mill men are more appreciative 
of Quissett Yarns than ever. Here isa 
yarn source that seldom disappoints 


even on the most unusual requirements. 
pA 


Quissett offers a range of yarns that 
fit well into today’s tempos. When 
Quissett is supplying the yarns, a 
change of pace is easily accomplished. 
jee 
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Needless to say the quality is always 
strictly Quissett—there is never any 
let down. The: same high standards of 
uniformity, of strength, are always 
apparent. 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


= 





Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


SW 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to | 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations Promptly | 
furnished. 


| 
* 








SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 51 Madison Ave. 
ard 5932 Ashland, 434 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 


CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 


QUR years of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 





JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS | 


Philadelphia Boston 
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the terms of the present board members 
Tit see” 

expire. " 

Representing the manufacturers at the 
conference Which resulted in the decision 
+ move the board headquarters to At- 
ianta were: S. M. Beattie, of Greenville, 
s ¢.: ¢. A. Gannon, of Kannapolis, 


\. C: A. kK. Winget, of Gastonia, N. C.; 


w. A. Floyd, of Greenville, S. C.; 
H. A. Ligon, of Spartanburg, N. C.; 
W. D. Anderson, of Macon, Ga., and 


A. W. Fisher, of Kannapolis, N. C. 

While representing the shippers at 
the conference were: J. M. Locke, of 
Muskogee, Okla.; W. J. Neal, of Waco, 
Tex.; Dameron Williams, of Charlotte, 
\.C.; Douglas H. Brooks, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; F. M. Inman, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Fred Cockrell, also of Atlanta. 

An executive committee representing 
both manufacturers and shippers is in 
charge of the removal of the headquar- 
ters, and will select the members of the 
new arbitration board. 


Stagnant Market 


Cotton Sales out of Stock at 
Memphis Are Light 


MemPuis, TENN., July 8—Except for 
a fair outward movement and a very 
moderate amount of f.o.b., business, the 
cotton market here approaches stagna- 
tion. Sales out of local stocks have 
totaled only 354 bales in two weeks. The 
local unsold stock, of 5,609 bales, in 
hands of factors is mostly not offered or 
does not meet requirements as to grade 
and staple. Transactions between ship- 
pers, in an endeavor to dispose of their 
“overs”, amount to considerably more 
in the aggregate than transactions be- 
tween shippers and first hands. A 
month or six weeks of inactivity is 
expected; mills are showing no dis- 


LS 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday 
July 6 


18.03 


Saturday 
June 29 
10 marke ts 


iverage 
Memphis 


17.80 
Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
urade Str t Middling 


Prices Steady 
tin ; 21.65@22.00c 

terit : . 22.85@23. 25c 
heir 27.75@28. 25c 


Current Sales 


For 
Week 
3,889 


Previous Before 
Week Week 
8,710 9,476 

3,630 8,615 9,051 

14,414 23,568 31,397 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


Year 
Before 
1,994 
17,934 


Memphis 
Fob. in 


10 market 


tal 
ed in total. 


For Week Last Year 
875 1,101 
2,847 4,180 
oy net "859,706 
ipment 16,789 
tal sit 1,811,918 

wal st 70,441 
13,942 


\ 
Vet rece 


664,861 
15,630 
1,462,826 
102,699 
11,450 


5,609 
257 


COTTON — 





Continued 





position to place forward business and 
shippers are no more anxious for such 
business than are the mills to place it. 

The shipper has learned to respect boll 
weevil capabilities and is unwilling to 
risk a basis mills are willing to pay, with 
weevil threatening. The average ship- 
per figures that it will not be safe to 
form definite conclusions as to the boll 
weevil before about the middle of 
August; opinion is not unanimous that 
the crop in this territory is doing well; 
some claim it is poor but the overwhelm- 
ing majority insist that a large crop is 
all but assured unless boll weevils take 
an enormous toll. So far neither the 
delta in Mississippi nor the State of 
Arkansas has reported alarming infesta- 
tion but some weevils are present; the 
rest depends upon the weather. 

The weekly report of the Mississippi 
Plant Board is extremely alarming as 
the weevil situation in all sections of 
the State except the delta and extreme 
northern sections. From present appear- 
ances, little new crop movement, in this 
territory, can be expected before the 
second week in September; this will 
depend to some extent on the weather. 

June improvement in the appearance 
of the crop was distinct in practically all 
sections of the belt and improvement 
has continued so far into July; however, 
in the Carolinas and over the southern 
half of the belt, except in Texas, weather 
conditions were not favorable for check- 
ing weevil activity. Most of Texas, 
except coastal, southwest and northeast, 
and north-central portions of the belt 
are beginning to need rain. Other crops 
are suffering and some cotton is turn- 
ing lemon colored. 





Staple Cottons Dull 


Unaffected by Movement of Future 
Market—Recovery in Egyptian 


Boston, July 10.— Excepting for 
covering by the mills of positive near 
needs the demand for premium and extra 
staple cottons has been quite as dull on 
the advance as it was during the recent 
decline in cotton futures prices. Mon- 
day’s government report on acreage of 
the growing crop had been fully dis- 
counted, and contained nothing to 
counter-balance the very general favor- 
able reports regarding the extra staple 
situation. There are reports of more 
favorable basis quotations on new crop 
cotton, but spinners show so little in- 
terest in new crop cotton that the market 
has been subjected to no real test and 
basis quotations are therefore more or 
less nominal. 

The Egyptian market, and particularly 
Sakelarides contracts, has shown a sub- 
stantial recovery during the week, the 
July contract at $32.25 being up 150 
points and the advance in new crop 
options being 135 to 136 points, the 
November contract closing today at 
$32.62 and the January contract at 
$33.15. There appears to be no other 
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explanation of the advance than the 
probability that the decline went too far 
and that the market is now being treated 
to a natural swing-back of the price 
pendulum. The status of Upper con- 
tracts is the opposite of Sak. contracts, 
the new crop months being considerably 
stronger than the August contract; the 
latter at $20.92 is up 67 points, whereas 
the December contract at $21.90 shows 
a net advance for the week of 82 points. 
The domestic market is practically life- 
less with as little interest shown in new 
crop contracts as in spot cotton. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


ly in 5 22} to 223c. 23 to§234e. 
Ilys in. to 1} in 22} to 23¢ 234 to 233c. 
Bi celine 223 to 234c. 23: 3ffto_24c. 
Iywein......... 244 to 254c. 25}. toh264c 
De edit 29 to 30c. 30 top3le. 


Basis on New York, December 18. 69c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for July- 
Aug. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sakelarides, 35.90c., up 14c.; “fully 
good fair to good” Uppers, 24.12c., up 
0.67c. from July 2. They report closing 
prices July 10 on the Alexandria ex- 
changes as follows: July Sak., $32.25, 
up $1.50; August Uppers, $20.92, up 
67c. from July 2. 


Civil Service Examination 
For Education Agent 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., announces 
an open competitive examination for the 
position of federal agent for trade and 
industrial education. Applications must 
be on file with the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington not later than 
July 31. 

The examination is to fill a vacancy 
under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and vacancies occuring in 
positions requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary is $4,600 a year. 
Higher-salaried positions are filled 
through promotion. Competitors will 
not be required to report for examination 
at any place but will be rated on their 
education, training, and experience. 


Conservative Cotton Tariff 
Policy in Australia 


Conservatism in tariff proposals to- 
ward the cotton industry is indicated 
in a recent speech of the Australian 
Minister of Trade and Customs in the 
House of Representatives, according to 
a cablegram received in the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
Hiram T. Nones at Sydney. 

In his speech the Minister said, “The 
plight of the cotton growers of Queens- 
land is in no sense desperate. If they 
have to export the crop of this year they 
will not be nearly so poorly off as‘a 
great number of producers in other 
classes of primary industries for they 
are not solely dependent on cotton.” 
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BemberS 


BRAND YARN 
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STRENGTH 
IS THE TEST 
THAT COUNTS 


And it is the unusual 
strength of Bemberg that 
assures better mechanical 
operation of the yarn and 
a stronger finished fabric. 


Bemberg is a trademark of the 
American Bemberg Corporation 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office to designate its yarn, 
made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments 
by an exclusive streich spinning 


process. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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RAYON 


Rayon Buying Indifferent 





Market Regaining Confidence, 
But Stability Not Achieved Yet 


satisfaction 


HI among rayon 
producers regarding the recent price 
it is still apparent. Of course, as the 
veeks go by conditions are gradually 


eing wothed out, but business has 

regained all of its lost ground as 
t, sellers Not a few sellers are 
‘ the opinion that the industry will 
eyuire several months before complete 


say. 


irket stability is achieved. All trou- 
es are now being laid at the door of the 
ice revision, 

fhe price change has been beneficial 


t least one way, which is the reduc- 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


Producers’ List Quotations) 


Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 18 $2.35 $1.65 
75 30 2.45 1.75 
00 18 ;. 25 1.60 
100 40 2.00 1.65 
25 18 1.45 20 
25 36 1.50 1.30 
0 24-32 1.05 1.10 
50 36 1.20 1.1 
50 60 1 35 l ‘ 30 
50 75 1.50 : 

70 24-27 1.15 1.10 
70 60 1.35 1.30 
200 30 1.10 1.05 
200 60 1.30 1.25 
300 40-60 1.00 95 
400 72 1.10 95 
450 54 1.00 eS 
600 72-96 1.00 95 
00 00-144 1.00 .95 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 

ier Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
35... $3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
10 2.75 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
75 2 50 1.70 ie... ..8.3 1.20 
00 2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 

FR ccc 1.20 
Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112...$2.40 
60 45 3,72 180 135 2.30 
50 60 3.50 240 180 z.20 
00 75 3.2 300 225 2.25 
120 0 2.90 

Acetate Process 

Denier Price Denier Price 
4) $3.00 120 $2. 30 
2) 3.00 150 1.90 
/) i 200 1.90 
00 2.40 300 2.20 


Rayon Waste 





ed waste $0. 35-$0. 40 
p i hed waste ° . oo 
anne read waste (mfrs.) . . .25—- .27 
ro ore id waste... s+. 16 
re : . 16 
Converted Rayon Waste 
cack ¢ . ; ..eeee $0.60 -$0.62 
R lea tops septomd ote Sela bas 574-59 
—— Bice oid ate eae cae 
ec NO sos chaccae ate .38- .45 
ae garnets...... .32- .34 
r ets .25 - .28 


tion of the differential between firsts and 
seconds. Certain producers, however, 
think this question could have been 
settled in some other way. The dispro- 
portionate basis between seconds and 
firsts had been a serious problem espe- 
cially in the finer qualities as producers 
noticed a decided falling off in their 
sales of first quality merchandise. 


Underwear Buying Better 


Although buying from underwear 
sources has been indifferent, those man- 
ufacturers are now a bit more confident, 
it is stated. Dull luster yarns of 150 
denier have had a fair call with orders 
running from two to four weeks ahead. 

Acetate producers find conditions 
good when considering the slack season. 

Yarn orders from hosiery trade are 
coming in at a good rate. 

There has been a big business on 
moire and tricot bathing suits with 
neither yarn producers nor manutfac- 
turers able to keep up with the demand 
according to the statements of sellers. 


Mills Turn To Better Grades 
of Rayon 


PHILADELPHIA.—One effect of the 
recent reduction in rayon prices by 
domestic manufacturers has been to 
expand demand for better grades of 
rayon. A number of sellers state they 
are receiving more call for 40 or 60 
filament since the reduction than before 
and they believe manufacturers in a 
large number of cases have decided to 
turn out goods of the same price, but 
use better yarn which they can now 
buy at slightly lower prices in many 


instances than the 24 filament before 
the reduction. 
Predictions had been made that a 


further drop in prices of rayon would 
see the beginning of an important de- 
mand from _ full-fashioned — hosiery 
manufacturers. This has not developed 
as yet and sellers here are not optimis- 
tic this is in prospect to 
degree. 

To date the sole effect of the change 
in Pennsylvania market has been to 
slow trading. Manufacturers as is 
usual after such a drop are more cau- 
tious for a time until they can readjust 
their affairs. This is the status of the 
market at present, manufacturers being 
conservative and mills report the same 
condition among their own buyers. 
After this period of readjustment lower 
prices may increase consumption. 


any large 
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Should Advertise Rayon 
Georgettes 


The of opinion on the 
question of rayon georgettes gained by 
Rayon Institute during the recently 
conducted survey of southern and mid- 
western department stores was_ that 
many buyers considered this fabric too 
close in type to voile, but no complaints 
against construction were offered. It 
was felt that greater emphasis should 
be placed on the advertising of rayon 
georgettes as an important item in this 
field, educating consumers to appreciate 
the distinctiveness of this and 
its washability. 


consensus 


weave 


A number of merchandise managers 
urged that advertising and promotional 
emphasis be laid upon the general 
washability of rayon fabrics in national 
advertising campaigns. The average 
consumer it was felt, realizes that 
normal care must be taken in the wash- 
ing of silk, but will not give like care 
to a comparable rayon material. 





Rayon Stocks in Bond 


The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, reports 
the following figures on stocks of rayon 


held in bonded warehouses on May 
31, 1929: 
Pounds Value 

Rayon waste, staple fiber, 

waste not advanced further 

than Sliver or Roving, and 

yarns made from waste 303,361 $157,259 
Yarns, threads and filaments 2,423,233 1,476,880 

Comparative figures for April 30, 1929 

Rayon waste, staple fiber, 

waste not advanced further 

than Sliver or Roving, and 

yarns made from waste 309,729 $159,437 
Yarns, threads and filaments 2,736,127 1,716,087 


Rayon Notes from Europe 


The Board of Trade has just published 
a report on Investigation Regarding the 
Emission of Fumes from Viscose Factories. 
The report clearly states that there is no 
evidence to show that fumes from viscose 
works constitute a danger to the public, 
but are capable of being distinctly unpleas- 
ant. Beyond the present methods generally 
adopted in England of allowing the fumes 
to diffuse as far as possible by means of 
tall chimneys, nothing much can be done 
toward preventing a certain quantity of 
fumes. This is because no method has yet 
been evolved of absorbing successfully the 
obscure sulphur compounds, though re- 
search is taking place in this connection in 
both Britain and America. The question 
of health within factories is not fully dealt 
with, though a previous report on this 
subject is referred to. 

* ok Ok 


It is reported that the Soie Cupro- 
Ammoniacale de Chauny has been formed 
with a capital of 8,000,000 francs under 
the chairmanship of Baron d’Anchouard to 
work the “Bemberg” process. The initial 
output is expected to be over 2,000 pounds 
daily. 
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If You Use Rayon 


The 
RAYON YEAR BOOK 
1928-9 
Will be indispensable 


Table of Contents 


Domestic Rayon Output Gains and Promises More 
Growth. 


Fundamentals of Rayon’s Structure and Proper Use. 


Staple Fibre and ‘‘Art.’”’ Wool Expand in British Trade. 
International Rayon Cartel: Possible Effects on Trade. 


Gain in Acetate Process and Its Effect on Viscose. 
Rayon Fabrics on Tricot and Milanese Machines. 


Rayon and Cotton in Narrow Woven Fabrics and 
Braids. 


Dyeing Fast and Uniform Shades. 

Effective Use of Rayon in Designing Knit Goods. 

A Year’s Progress in Rayon Production. 
Simplifying the Solution of Rayon Calculations. 
Indentifying Rayons as to Group, Type and Maker. 
Dyeing and Finishing Knit Goods. 

Rayon-Pile Transparent Velvet. 


Modern Trends in Processing Cotton-Rayon Woven 
Fabrics. 


Science Offers Weapons for Attack on Rayon Research, 
Great Future for Staple Fibre in New Products. 
Dyeing, Delustering and Related Rayon Processes. 
Further Rayon Growth Inevitable. 

Dyes for Viscose Rayon, Use of Even-Dyeing Colors. 
Suggestions for Converters Supplying Special Yarns. 
Better Sizing of Rayon Warps with New Methods. 
Progress in Manufacture of Knitted Rayon Products. 
Silk, Rayon and Humidity. 

Effect of Filaments and Moisture Regain on Plating. 
Prevention of Fabric Defects in Knitting Rayon. 
Irregularity Found in Behavior of Wet Rayon. 
Melting and Scorching Points of Rayon. 

Formulas for Oiling, Sizing and Finishing Rayon. 
*“‘Don’ts”’ in Handling Rayon. 

Rayon Tests, Tables and Miscellaneous Data. 


Rayon Yarn Sizes and Equivalent Counts of Other 
Yarns. 


Example of Efficient Handling. 
Directory of Rayon Yarn Producers. 


The price is $1 


Address 


Textile World 
TENTH AVE. AT 36TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 





TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Totonto—Montreal 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





~ Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
| 84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades + NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
= uum nan arse vensevuvenennsucrvennnaveevnansvaaneuvnonsvanuennenneervenguvmegngnn ence 


LADEDRAEDRLEOEOEEROEOORTEDARRSESGERER OR OE 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
of Every Kind and Description 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO., Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Raw Silk Slow 


and Prices Softer 


Consider Market Has Given Good 
Performance During 
Dull Period 
Further declines were apparent in 
raw silk, especially 20/22s, the early 


part of the current week. This was 
in contrast to the action of the Silk 
Exchange which showed moderate 


gains, over the week, for most months. 
Factors expressed the opinion that the 
Exchange was a bolstering influence 
even though raw silk prices had be- 
come softer. 

lt is a general view that this weak- 
ness is temporary but no great strength 
is looked for until the new season is 
more definitely under way. Even so, 
it is not thought that mid-summer 
prices of old season silks, will reach 
the low levels of former years. 

\t the opening of the current week 
there was a brief period of activity 
in the New York spot market; this 
soon subsided and left the market about 
where it was at the start. The market 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day kasis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.40 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.15 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.60 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.20 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.10 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5.15 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................. 2.60 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 7.00 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.05 
Hosiery tam, OD. CFG EM... sos cccscccccs 5.75 
Hosiery tram, crack KX. ....0cccccsccccecs 5.65 
RLORINNY SUMNER. Ene 4 oc cxdeve dees es << aoe 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
i $4.35 Gees cao ean $4.65 
PO Bis cia'diaed 4.55 BES skan cmmiamic 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... a 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 


Japan filature, XX, 13/15........... 80 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.......... 75 
Japan filature, X, 13/15.............. 70 


Canton filature, new style, 14/16..... 
(anton filature, new style 20/22....... 
lussxh filature, 8 cocoon........... ‘ 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... ie 
Grand XX (White) 20/22.............. 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22............. 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22... ....cccsccs ; 

NP ROR | CURIE Ns aos ww nue k nak 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


php SPAN WWS SSSI 
wr 
w 


Close For the Week Close Net 

July 3 High Low July9 Chg. 

4.84 4.87 4.80 4.87 +.03 
\ t 4.79 4.81 4.74 4.80 +.01 
“ nber 4.77 4.78 4.75 4.78 +.01 
C er 4.78 4.78 4.75 4.78 Ree 
November 4.77 4.78 4.73 4.78 +.01 
nber 4.76 4.76 4.73 4.76 pone 

ry 4.76 4.77 4.74 4.76 
ruary 4.76 4.77 4.75 Se 


3 to July 9—Total contracts 226 (109 old; 
w); total number of bales 1,715; total approxi- 
value $1,130,475, 


w 10-bale contract basis. 





‘basis. 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 





in Japan was weaker but there seemed 
no disposition among domestic traders 
to readjust prices to that basis. One 
strengthening factor was the stronger 
tone of the yen exchange on a 90-day 
This, to a great extent, offset 
the decline in Yokohama. On _ the 
whole it is felt that the market has 
given a good account of itself and 
maintained a good degree of steadiness 
when the continued inactivity is taken 
into consideration. 


Raw Silk Figures for June 


The Silk Association of America has 
issued its monthly figures on raw silk. 
These cover June and show a gain in 
stocks and a decline in consumption. 
The figures as reported by the principal 


warehouses in New York City and 
Hoboken follow: 

- -Figures in Bales——-—-. 

Euro- ! 

pean Japan Other Total 
Stocks June 1, 1929.. 844 33,000 6,054 39,898 
Imports month of 


June, 1929*...... 1,784 44,443 7,804 54,031 
Total amount avail- 
able during June.. 2,628 77,443 13,858 93,929 


Stocks July 1, 1929T 967 37,457 9,001 47,425 


Approximate deliveries 
to American Mills 
during June**..... 1,661 39,986 


SUMMARY 


4,857 46,504 


Approximate 
Deliveries to 
American Mills** 


Storage 
End of Month 


1929 1928 1929 1928 
Jan 49,943 47,528 57,349 52,420 
Feb. 46,993 41,677 46,228 50,679 
Mar... 45,218 40,186 49,878 52,011 
Apr. 39,125 35,483 53,855 41,258 
May... 39,898 42,088 49,121 46,367 
June... 47,425 41,127 46,504 46,051 
July... ; 38,866 40,931 
Aug ; 50,975 50,821 
Sept 50,464 47,797 
Oct. 49,381 49,940 
Nov ; 49,806 47,709 
Dec... 48,908 45,026 
Total 302,935 571,010 
Monthly aver... 47,707 47,584 


6 month's aver.. 44,767 41,348 50,489 48,131 


*Imports at New York during current month and at 
Pacific ports previous to the time allowed in transit 
across the Continent (covered by Manifests 130 to 
160 inclusive). **Includes re-exports. tIncludes 866 
bales held at railroad terminals at end of month. 
Stocks in warehouses include National Raw Silk 
Exchange certified stocks 4,780 bales 


Silk Freight Cut to Seattle Port 


A reduction in the steamship freight 
rate on raw silk has been voted by the 
Japan-Transpacific conference in Tokyo, 
precipitating a rate war in that trade, 
according to word received in Seattle, 
Wash. 

The reduction, declared to be the first 
in many years, is from $4.50 to $3.00 per 
hundred pounds, it is reported, and these 
rates become effective on all the con- 
ference lines carrying silk between Ja- 
pan and the Pacific coast ports. 

This cut, it is declared, is a result of 
rates below the conference figure offered 
shippers by nen-conference lines, and 
it is not anticipated that the reduction 
will have much effect upon the volume 
of silk moving to the United States. 
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Quiet Market 
In Thrown Silks 


Quotations Unchanged Although 
Underselling to Secure 
Orders Reported 


The thrown silk market has been 
quiet since the recent holiday. List 
prices are unchanged although there 
is still a tendency in some centers to 
grant concessions in order to secure 
business. This is especially true of 
certain of the smaller houses. Some 
manufacturers who are still working 
on summer lines in a moderate way did 
a little spot covering but selling of this 
type did not swell the volume percep- 
tibly. 

Although futures have been quiet 
for some time, there is a feeling of 
optimism among throwsters. Several 
have noticed a growing amount of in- 
quiry and feel they are due for a 
“break” shortly. It is not felt that 
price is the main consideration in the 
market. Chinas have firmed a bit but 
are still on a lower basis than Japans; 
yet they do not attract buying of con- 


sequence. 
It is not seriously believed that 
hosiery manufacturers will purchase 


heavily in the near future. For one 
thing they are anxious to keep stocks 
low while preparing semi-annual in- 
ventories, furthermore, it is stated, that 
price cutting in their field has proved 
bothersome. 


Spun Silk Demand 
Is Slightly Improved 


Opening of Fall Broadsilks 
pected to Stimulate Market 


Ex- 


Last week there was a continuation 
of the slow improvement recently noted 
in the spun silk market. Business could 
not be termed active, yet spinners noted 
a generally greater interest and are 
entering the fall season in a more 
optimistic frame of mind. 

It is felt that the quiet, that has 
prevailed for the last few months, is 
drawing to a close. Factors, however, 
do not expect any overnight boom to 
develop. In their opinion a slow steady 
gain through July is looked for. Spun 
silk consumers are about to enter their 
fall season and seem to be in a con- 
fident frame of mind. The weaving 
groups, both worsted and silk, purchased 
in a moderate way, with activity about 
evenly divided between these two 
branches. Prices are stated to be 
unchanged with the majority of orders 
calling for immediate delivery. Some 
few are anticipating a small proportion 
of their future wants. 
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'Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mills, 


Chornton, R. F. | 








WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut &t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
wooLEN YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES— “Asther Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 


FLorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


~ 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 
WM. H. GRUNDY CoO., INC. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST, CHICAGO 


SD 














RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St,,Boston,Mass. 





WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


® Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
1? Pa.; New ee Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 


M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 
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WORSTED YARNS 
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Confidence in Yarns Lacking 





Buyers Cautious 
Afier Long Decline 


PHILADELPHIA, 

f Brecon is no doubt but that the 

lrastic decline in wool and yarn 
rices this year has weakened confidence 
of buyers in all lines and until prices 
stage an upward movement of at least 
iair proportions there is little likelihood 
of active covering by weavers or knitters. 
\t the present time a number of sweater 
manufacturers have goods orders on 
their books which they have to date re- 
fused to cover with yarns. They are 
waiting to see if quarter bloods go 
lower, giving them the benefit of still 
lower prices for yarns spun from that 
erade. 

Price of 2-20s, 50s, has dropped from 
$1.474 to the present level, $1.325 to 
$1.35, within a comparatively short 
time. Consumers of this type yarn, 
manufacturers of outerwear, are natu- 
rally buying conservatively even though 
they may, as in the instance of manu- 
facturers of sweaters, have goods orders 
in hand, which they are as yet reluctant 
to cover with yarns. 


Stability in Sight 


While it cannot be said that the drop 
in yarns has yet stopped there are in- 
dications the end is in sight, declines of 
the last two weeks being smaller than 

previous weeks and many counts 
lave not changed at all during this time. 
lop and wools are showing more re- 
sistance and many in the trade are look- 
ing for stability around the present yarn 
price basis. 

Mixture yarns used by men’s wear 
manufacturers, which have been in ac- 
tive demand during recent months, have 
suffered the least, these yarns being 
held more stable by the dyeing charges 
which enter into such qualities. The de- 
‘line in fine yarns has been steady but 

ot so noticeable as that witnessed 1 
medium grades, the drop in quarter 
blood being one of the most drastic. 

When prices become more stable there 
ire definite indications the interest of 
manufacturers will become good. Stocks 
f yarns in spinners’ hands are small, 
vhile jobbers in this section report their 
tocks as smaller than normal. Manu- 
facturers have little on contract on 
pinners’ books. This gives the situa- 
tion a firm foundation upon which to 
tart and when manufacturers feel the 

ittom has been reached there are many 

ho predict a spurt of large proportions 

* yarns this fall. 


Dress Goods Buying 


One of the most promising develop- 
ents during recent weeks has been the 


increased interest from manufacturers 
of dress goods. These mills had been 
out of touch with worsted yarns for a 
long time and the fact several of them 
have been purchasing 2-50s within the 
last week gives promise of developing 
into important proportions. Sales of 
this count have been reported to them 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford pen 
2—12s, low, com. (36s)...... ; $1.05 -—$1.10 
2—16s, low com. (36—40s) . 1.10 — 1.15 
2- 20s to 2- 24s, low } (44s)...... 1.15 — 1.24 
2—20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46—48s) . 1.35 — 1.40 
2-268 to 2- 30s, 1 bld. (48s) . ; 1.42}— 1.473 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.40 — 1.45 
2- 32, § bid. (48-508)... dete 1.45 — 1.474 
2-20s, # bld. (56s)....... 1.60 — 1.624 
2-26s, # bid. (56s)....... 1.623-— 1.65 
2-36s, 4 bld. (56s) ... 1.65 — 1.70 
ee NE COD oes oeisixiecs sic ews 1.65 — 1.70 
2-36s, i bid. (60s) . 1.70 — 1.75 
2—40s, } bld. (60s). 4 1.75 — 1.80 
2-50s, high 4 bld. (64s). 1.90 — 1.95 
2—50s, fine, (66—70s).... 2.00 — 2.05 
2-60s, fine, (70s)....... 2.40 -— 2.45 
French System 
20s, high, } bld. (50s)..... ; $1.45 -—$1.50 
20s, # bld. (56s)....... ; 1.523— 1.57} 
26s, # bid. (56s)....... awe neked 1.57}-— 1.624 
30s, } bid. (60s)........ 1.65 — 1.70 
30s, fine warp (66-70s) . 1.80 — 1.85 
40s, } bld. (60—64s)...... 1.773-— 1.824 
50s, — : 1.95 — 2.00 


ci diese vai .. 2.324- 9.373 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2—20s, low, 4 bld (44s)................ <a» ee 
2—18s to 2—20s, 3 bld. (50s)............ $1 Sie iP 3 
2—26s, 4 bld. (50s)....... gee dg as 1.374-— 1.40 
2-—30s, 4 bid. (50s)...... one Gling ce Dio 
ES dv acg wise cece eee abebiceed 1.50 
eS BEES CUE ss dsc ee owe winos ewer eiese’s 1.70 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50..... $1.30 30s, 70-30.... $1.50 
30s, 60-40..... 1.40 30s, 80—-20.... 1.60 
Prices at Bradford, Eng. 

8 d 8 d 
2—16s, 36s 2 3 2-488, 64s 4 11 
2-24s, 44s 2 6 2-60s, 70s a: 4 
2—36s, 58s 4 1 

Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
Fine (64—66s) . .. $1.20-$1.22 
Half-blood (60—62s) . awake ‘ 5 als 1.18 1.20 
High # blood (58s)........ os ; 1.10- 1.12 
Aver. 4 blood (56s)... .. 1.05—- 1.07 
Low § Wlood........... tees OS 808 
High } blood On... ; ; .93— .95 
ey Sn eae «0 tte mace ae 1.00— 1.02 
463 S. A. and N. Z........ Be 5 chet .98— .99 
448 8. A. and N. Z........ jeer .85— .87 
OO | Saar re .82- .83 
3668 S. A. and N. Z......... het .82- .83 
Noils—Boston 
Fine $0. 85-$0.88 Low #bld. $0.60—$0. 63 
Half-bld. .80— .83 High } bld. -55— .58 
High  bld. .73— .75 46s a 
Aver. # bid. .65- .68 44s se .53 
Tops—-Bradford, Eng. (June 13) 

Fine (70s)........434d 3? bld (56s) ...... 31d 
Fine (64s)........ 404d 1 bld (50s) . 26d 
4 bld. (60s) ...... . 384d Cross-bred (46s)... 23d 


4 bid. low (58s)... 36d 
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at $1.90 and less for lower qualities. 
Single French spun remain unsteady, 
the finer counts being reduced this week 
in 50s to $1.95 tor 66s-70s grade, 
decline of five cents. 

It is possible to buy outerwear counts 
at $1.30 for 2-20s, this being five cents 
under the price asked by representative 
spinners in this section for 50s grade 
yarn. Manufacturers show little in- 
clination to buy at that figure and when 
they must have yarn they buy small 
quantities as possible, fearing a further 
decline before the yarn is consumed. 

So far as spinners are concerned the 
bathing-suit season has ended and at- 
tention is being devoted to the opening 
of new lines next month which are ex- 
pected to result in early business due to 
the successful season just completed. 
Retailers’ stocks were depleted and an- 
other large bathing-suit yarn business 
is anticipated. 

Men’s wear manufacturers are not 
buying yarn at present and are not tak- 
ing yarn on old contracts at their former 
active rate. This falling-off is seasonal 
and spinners look for sampling for new 
lines to start in the next month. 


Top Market Slow 
But Much Firmer 


Combers Not in Need of New 
Business—Large Noil Out- 
put Depresses Prices 


a 





30stoN.—New business in the wool 
top market is slower but the price situa- 
tion is much firmer. “It looks as though 
the bottom has been reached in tops,” 
said a well-known topmaker. The 
larger part of the new business is still 
confined to merino and _ near-merino 
grades with a fair volume in 44s and a 
quite restricted demand for domestic 30s. 
‘Deliveries are quite wonderful and we 
have plenty of orders to keep us running 
for weeks.” The Bradford market is 
firmer and expecting that the London 
sales this week will stabilize 64s top 
around 41 pence. 

Low prices are mentioned for fine 
noils by dealers, who have been in re- 
cent contact with consuming mills. 
What can be inferred with reasonable 
accuracy is that there is a marked down- 
ward trend in these by-products of wool 
combing at the present time. The New 
England output is the largest for a con- 
siderable period. Wool combs in New 
England for April were running at 94% 
of full capacity, and this means of course 
that the output of noils was at the same 
ratio. 

In the Bradford market new business 
in noils is also very restricted. The 
most promising market is the Continent 
but orders from that source are for 
small amounts only. American interest 
in the Bradford market has declined. 
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Are You Interested in 


Beam Heads? 





we 


Profits in Shipping Dept.! 


Many mills have found profits in the shipping department 
through the adoption of Signode Steel Strapping. Signode 
saves money and increases the factor of safety on nearly 
every type of shipment. 


The strapping is strong, clean waxed, cold rolled, strip 
steel of the highest quality, and the patented tools (which 
are loaned) cut packing and shipping time. 





We will be pleased to demonstrate without the slightest 
If you’ve done any checking of maintenance costs, you obligation or send complete Signode Guide Book © you 


: ; prefer. 
probably are interested in steel beam heads and the money 
they are saving in progressive mills all over the country. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 


You will be interested in the figures our engineering 2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
department can show you on Apco Mossberg Steel Beam Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Heads for your plant. Offices in Principal Cities 


No finer steel beam head equipment can be obtained than that 
bearing the well known Apco Mossberg trade mark. Let us 
explain it to you. 

APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Attleboro, Mass. The Sealed Steel Strapping 


All Steel Loom Beam Heads Narrow Fabric Beams P 
: ; We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, wire 
: : : Top Beams - : . . 
All Steel Section Beam Heads . S . . tying machines, all forms of nailed-on strapping, pail clasps, 
$ Pressed Steel Stampings of all clutch nails, tag fasteners, ete. Write for general catalog. 
Adjustable Heads kinds. Pa 





AMMO eg ee — 


MI 
“Tetrol” NNICH Baling Press 








Spinning room economy rides high when 
““Jetrol” is employed for roll covering. — 
his is the product of a company which 60s 
has specialized in cot making for 85 ‘sao 
years—the oldest and largest of its kind — 
in the country. Let us tell you how 
‘‘Jetrol” can save for you—also submit 
quotations. Write. 

O. B. Wetherell 

& Son Co. 
Strong reliable “lifetime” presses with 
over 85 Years in this business 50 years experience back of them. 
E. ( MERRILL, Pres H. B. WETHERELL, Treas 


MINNICH MACHINE WORKS 
Landisville, Pa. 


Fall River, Mass. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Manufacturing Holds Well 


New England Leading in Worsted 


Spindle 


Boston. 
HE wool market is dull and rather 
easy in price. Mills are taking their 


half vearly inventories. According to 
opinion of some merchants, wools have 
now reached a level upon which goods 


can be sold easier although it is pointed 


out that a falling wool market is far 
from 100% advantage to manufacturers 
because of deflation in finished goods 


prices and the effect it has upon the 
Wool Quotations 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne..$0. 384-$0.39 #% blood... .$0.43 —$0.44 
Fine elthg 33 .34 3} blood.. .42- .43 
blood 43 . 44 


Texas and California 


Texas, 12 months $0.92 $0.93 
. wo 


California, Northern. . 88 

Pulled—Eastern (Seoured Basis) 

A A $1.03-$1.05 B-Super. $0. 85-$0.90 
\-Super 93 95 C-Super. . 83 . 88 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 

Basis) 

Staple fine $0. 95-$0.97 

“taple fine bld . 93 95 

Fine and fine medium 91 .93 
| d . 87 90 

od ae 80 

Mohaiir—Domestic 

Best carding $0. 48-$0.50 

Best combing... . staal .65 . 68 

Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 

lurkey fair, average $0. 43-$0. 45 

Cape firsts 45 . 48 


Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 


\ustralian Montevideo: 


70 . $0.93-$0.95 58-60s $0. 42-$0. 43 

64s 78 82 56s 41 42 

bs- 60s 70 .73 50s .39 . 40 
Buenos Aires 

4s, 40-445 $0. 32-$0. 33 

3640s . 30 31 

Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 

( 1: Combing No. I.... $0.28 —$0.29 
China Filling Fleece. 25 26 
szechuen ass’t es 28 

Cordova... . 25} . 26 

s h black face 27 - 28 

last India: Kandahar ene 36 . 38 

I 41 - 43 
41 43 
38 39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


Fine white 


$1.18 —$1.20 
I f colored .98 l 00 
ead White Worsted—Fine ‘ . 88 .90 
blood 60 . 63 
1d Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

ply 48 a 
ood, two-ply ; .30 a 
( Fine White 53 55 
ledium white ; a—- 35 

Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
=~ Coarse light $0.07 -$0.08 
e dark 06 07 
e light ; 18 19 
‘ Blue 104 1 
ck 09 10 
i 14 15 
White .42 43 
d 19 20 
: ent hoods .20 21 
teds— Light .07 07} 
ti 12 
k . 10} 1 


and Comb _ Activity 


goods market which is obsessed by the 
apparent advantage of beating down 
manufacturers to an unprofitable level 
of operations. 

About 95c. is the top figure for all 
kinds of fine staple wools in the Boston 
market and on this basis a substantial 
quantity of twelvemonths Texas wools 
was sold. Fine staple wools have with- 
in recent weeks lost any premium they 
may have carried and yet it may be 
noted that the largest price decline for 
year to date has not been in merinos 
but in fine to medium crossbreds. 

One reason for the apprehension seen 
in the Boston market over the position 
of staple fine wools is found in the 
relatively low prices at which Australian 
64s-70s and 64s can be taken out of 
bond. The tariff bears with compara- 
tive lightness on fine wools, exerting its 
maximum restrictions on medium to 
low wools which, shrinking less, pay 
relatively an actually higher duty. 

Wool manufacturing in the United 
States for the month of May was about 
1.2% less active than in April but was 
5.8% more active than in May 1928. 
The chief machinery gains for the 
month were in carpet looms and wool 
combs. Wool manufacturing in New 
England continues to run ahead of the 
country as a whole. In New England 
are 63% of the spindles, 62% of the 
looms, 56% of the cards and 63% of 
the combs of the United States. The 
following table gives percentage activi- 
ties for the several classes of machinery 
in May for the United States as a whole 
and for New England: 


Total U.S. New England 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Wide looms 63.7 69.8 
Narrow looms 61.0 61.3 
Carpet looms 71.9 25.2 
Woolen spindles 81.6 77.6 
Worsted spindles 66.3 69.3 
Wool cards 86.1 84.0 
Wool combs. 83.5 94.1 
Average of activity 73.9 a9 
In the above table it will be noted 


that the activity of wool combs and of 
worsted spindles is larger in the New 
England States than for the country as 
a whole and the showing would be even 
more marked if the New England 
figures were not included in the total 
U. S. figures. 

Imports of wool by the United States 
from the Argentine for the period Oct. 1 
to June 27 totalled 33,944 bales as com- 


pared with 18,662 bales during the 
previous season. The U. S. imports 
trom Montevideo for the above named 


period were 20,661 bales as compared 
with 7,387 bales in the similar period 
last season. 
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Rags and Mill Waste 
In Sluggish Market 


Inventories and Goods Position Not 
Conducive to Movement of 
Wool Substitutes 


Boston.—Lack of new business for 
woolen fabrics and half-yearly inven- 
tories are bringing the reworked and 
woolen rag market to a near standstill. 
The pulse beat of the market is slow 
and may fall even lower, but that a quick 
recovery will ultimately be made is gen- 
eral opinion. The limited hand-to- 
mouth trading and selling now taking 
place is usually at the expense of prices. 
Some graded rags are being sold below 
cost as related to a firm mixed rag situ- 
ation around 95c. 

Imports of woolen rags and clips into 
the United States for the month of April 
totaled 2,367,000 lb. The largest im- 
port of the month arrived in New York 
of 1,195,000 Ib. Imports of rags and 
clips into Boston for April amounted 
to 921.000 Ib. 

In the Dewsbury rag district the 
United States demand for the better 
class of rags has slowed down, owing 
to feeling of uncertainty regarding the 
\merican tariff. 

Wool wastes, oppressed by increasing 
supplies, are gradually sinking to a 
lower price level with the single exce>- 
tion of the best fine colored threads 
which are in short supply with no pros- 
pects of any imports of this type of 
material. While white lap is quoted 
$1.20 it can withcut doubt be purchased 
two or three cents per pound below this 
figure. 

Demand for wool wastes in the Brad- 
ford market has fallen off considerably 
during the last week or two and an 
easier tendency is noticeable in quota- 
tions cn most Total imports of 
wool wastes of all types and qualities 
into the United States for the month 
of April were 397,000 lb.; the largest 
import came into Boston of 286,000 Ib. 


sorts. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended July 6, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service oi 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 
Week Ended 

July 6 1929 1928 
9,821,000 89,218,000 92,500,000 


Domestic 


Foreign 363,000 70,013,000 65,836,000 
Total 10,184,000 159,231,000 158,336,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 363,000 70,013,000 65,836,000 
Philadelphia 2,303,000 51,372,000 36,194,000 
New York 1,295,000 41,547,000 35,786,000 
Total 3,961,000 162,932,000 137,816,000 
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A NEW NATIONAL FAST 
BLUE 
For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


TATIONAL Diazine Blue 
” 4 R L Conc. is a De- 
veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 
made of monel metal and cop- 
per; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron 
also. 


This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes 
of this class. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa Dyes 
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FOF’ 


BETTER. * 





IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS KNITTING OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator containing 
no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble without aid 
of soaps. Neatsfoot Oil in soluble form for silk 
throwing and hosiery yarns. 


Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J. 
Textile Oil Specialists Since 1887 


Guaranteed Results 


Rayon and wool mixtures are so popular that 
increasing numbers of mills are producing these 
desirable fabrics in many beautiful and attractive 
combinations. 


These mills too are proving the unusual advantage 
of treating mixtures of rayon and wool with the 
special purpose 


Wrandol 


because these mill alkalies are guaranteed to give perfect 
results with no tendering of the fibre, but a smooth 
straight fibre of beautiful lustre and finish. 


Ask your 
supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 








Eastern Maine Woolen 
Overseers Outing 


The 33rd annual meeting and field 
lav of the Woolen Overseers* Associa- 
tion of Eastern Maine and the Maine 
unit of the National Association of 
Textile Dyers & Finishers will be held 
at Tip lop Farm, Newport, Me., Satur- 
dav, Aug. 24. A program of unusual 
excellence is being planned and nothing 
but fine weather is needed to assure 
success of the consolidated meeting. 


Sulphur Colors for 
Coated Textiles 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. are planning 
to put on the market a line of sulphur 
colors with the copper content so con- 
trolled that their customers will be able 
to use them successfully for various 
coated textile fabrics. 

During the last week they have put 
on the market: Sulfogene Carbon H 


Cone. CF and Sulfogene Fast Green 
BCF. 





Franklin Process and Franklin 


Rayon Hold Outing in R. I. 


The combined outing of the Provi- 
dence plant of the Franklin Process Co. 
and the Providence and Boston plants of 
the Franklin Rayon Corp. was held at 
Rocky Point, R. I., on June 15. About 
00 employes of these two companies 
attended the outing. Nine buses and 
many private cars transported the party 
irom Providence. In the morning there 
was a ball game between the two com- 
pames. At noon there was a light lunch 
430 p.m. an old fashioned Rhode 
Is clambake. The afternoon also 
held a program of athletic contests. 





Finishers Are More Active 

Than a Year Ago 

The National Association of Finishers 
ot Cotton Fabrics has issued its regular 
mont statement of percentage of 
average capacity operated in the 
Wustry. Activity is shown to be ahead 
ot last vear. The data follow: 


normal 


- - June - 5 
Whi: 1929 (5 Weeks) 1928 (5 Weeks) 
ed 61 { 51% White { 50% White 
Pant } 2 \ 49% Dyed . | 50% Dyed 


; ck. 46 32 
rints . 87 77 

; ~ May - — 
Wiis 1929 (4 Weeks) 1928 (4 Weeks) 


71 { 48% White { 49% White 


ih 62 
52% Dyed 51% Dyed 
Fast iat ao 
Logwooi black.. 38 31 
*Fints 114 95 





Notes on Textile Dryers 


Random Jottings from a Plant 
Engineer’s Note Book 


Every dryer, regardless of the nature 
of the material being dried, should have 
ample circulation of air in order to 
lessen the time of drying. There should 
also be automatic control of temperature. 

In every dryer there should be re- 
circulation of the heated air in order 
to reduce the amount of steam required 
for drying to a minimum. At the same 
time there should be a constant posi- 
tive removal of a small amount of the 
moisture laden air. 

Heating coils in dryers should be 
periodically blown or brushed clean of 
accumulated dust, flocks, and other de- 
posits from the material being dried. 
Such deposits act as insulators and 
retard the drying speed and also in- 
crease the steam consumption. 

Light oils should not be used inside 
dryer housings for lubricating the ma- 
chine parts, since the high temperature 
thins the oil and greatly lessens the lu- 
bricating value. The heavy-body oils, 
even to cylinder-oil stock, will give bet- 
ter results. 

Dryer housings should be of thor- 
oughly insulated material. Plain wood 
uninsulated housings are obsolete, since 
they are extremely wasteful of heat be- 
sides making the rooms wherein they 
are located very hot and uncomfortable 
for the employes. 

In feeding worsted crepes into a cloth 
dryer, care must be taken that the fabric 
is not subjected to too much tension as 
it enters. If the cloth is excessively 
stretched in the direction of the warp, 
the crepe effect will disappear, the heat 
will set the goods in this condition, and 
the effect cannot be restored. There 
should be as little drag as possible on 
the cloth, and the truck carrying the in- 
going cloth should be very close to the 
entrance to the dryer. 

Steel tenter pins may be coated with 
a solution of collodion (or celluloid 
scrap) in banana oil, using a small fin- 
ger brush for the application, in order 
to prevent them from _ rust-staining 
white and light-shade fabrics. Frequent 
treatments are of course necessary. 

Stainless steel and monel-metal pins 
are sometimes used for tenter and cloth 
dryer pins to avoid corrosion and rust 
stains, but the points quickly become 
dulled. Nickel-copper and_ copper- 
nickel-plated steel pins are to be pre- 
ferred, as they do not dull. 

The man who sets the pins in tenter 
and cloth dryer plates should be a 
skilled and careful operator. Pins care- 
lessly set are very liable to come out 
when inside the dryer, remain in the 
cloth, and further on in the finishing 
processes cause expensive damage to 
the steel cylinders of rotary presses. 
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SHH: 


[t is good practice when drying some 
classes of fabrics on can-drying ma- 
chines to run the two last cans with 
cold water in them in place of steam 
in order to cool the cloth and prevent 
tendering by the accumulated heat as 
the cloth is folded on a truck. 


United States Dye Imports 


Imports entered for consumption of 
synthetic dyes through New York and 
other ports of the United States during 


the first five months of 1929 totaled 
2,810,281 Ib. general imports during 


this same period amounting to 3,664,- 
072 lb., according to Chemical Division, 
Dept. of Commerce. The peak of im- 
ports was reached in March when gen- 
eral imports amounted to 866,467 Ib., 
valued at $1,017,406 and imports en- 
tered for consumption totaled 766,786 
lb., value $612,253. 

The following tabulation shows, in 
quantity and value, monthly imports for 
the period January-May, 1929, compared 
with the same period in 1928: 


GENERAL IMPORTS OF COLORS, DYES AND 


STAINS 
1929*—___. 1928*——__. 
Invoice Invoice 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 

Jan 551,275 $617,648 403,449 $492,979 
Feb. 613,635 688,124 598,793 602,830 
Mar.... 866,467 1,017,406 623,826 667,893 
Apr..... 833,895 997,665 553,592 592,200 
May... 798,800 892,317 438,040 504,494 


Total. 3,664,072 $4,213,160 2,617,700 $2,860,396 


IMPORTS OF SYNTHETIC DYES, ENTERED 
FOR CONSUMPTION 


———1929-—_—. -————1928 ~ 
Invoice Invoice 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Jan. 552,821 $432,505 415,156 $327,148 
Feb..... 390,664 323,514 478,407 391,351 
Mar... 766,786 612,253 378,191 316,183 
Apr... 576,193 445,200 633,815 505,152 
May.. 523,817 428,780 382,233 295,969 


Total. 2,810,281 $2,242,252 2,287,802 $1,835,803 


Army Asks For Officers’ Uniform 
Cloth Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids to furnish them 
with officers’ uniform cloth will be re- 


ceived by the Depot Quartermaster, 
U. S. Army, 2lst and Oregon Ave., 
July 22. Proposals call for 2,000 yd. 


olive drab gabardine, 56” to 58” wide, 
conforming with specifications, 8-63; 
2,500 yd. olive drab serge, 56” to 58” 
wide, conforming with specifications 
8-3A; 1,000 yd. whipcord, olive drab, 
56” to 58” wide, conforming with speci- 
fications 8-55A; 2,500 yd. olive drab 
barathea cloth, 56” to 58” wide, 16 oz., 
conforming with specifications 8-64, and 
1,000 yd. olive drab elastique, 56” to 58” 
wide, conforming with specifications 
8-67, 15 to 16 oz., conforming with 
specifications 8-67. 
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Simplicity and Durability 
Coupled with Efficiency 


Needed replace- | 


ment of parts 
more generally 
manifests itself 
while machines 
are in use — 
when they are 
most needed. 


Only those fully 
acquainted with 
dye house prac- 
tice and the cor- 
rosive action of 
chemicals used 


can be expected 
to safeguard 


customers in this respect. Nor is it unimportant that moving 
parts be designed without regard for the time required to 
make needed repairs. 


All our parts that are susceptible to wear are machined 
separately. They are all interchangeable, are all readily 
accessible and replacements can be made in a very few 
minutes. 


For skeins and loose or Raw Stocks 
of every description 


Inc. in 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


Valetta & Coral Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KEM PROCESS 


FOR RAYON CREPE 
offers the throwster— 


The right material for proper setting 
of the twist and 


g 


offers the finisher— 
The right material for the soft, dull finish 


KEM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
f 227.229 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Laetlone 





All fibers—cotton, silk, wool, rayon or mixtures are 
safely bleached with “Star” Brand Silicate of Soda 
in the peroxide method. 


Star Brand is crystal clear and is as good as it 
looks. Send for a sample. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 
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Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de. | 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 
Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. | 
A trial will convince you. Write 
for details. 


Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, N. J. 





The result of fifteen 
years’ experience in 
developing the highest 
quality of Rayon Size. 











ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry | 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 





Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
\ RED OIL OLIVE OIL 






FLAKE SOAPS 


NU 
~ RY 


Olive SOAP  cr'birs WY 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors * \ 


Let Us Supply You 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


**’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 


Recommenued for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


DYESTUFFS 


New England Agents 
VIOLAMINE Guyan Col. & Chem. Wks. 
SOLUBLE BLUE Standard Ultramarine Co 
FADE-OMETER Atlas Electrie Devices Co 
252 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





